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Trie rare books {hat have 

affected the fate of nation* and helped a great people to 
a new deliverance. Its resurrection, that came after a fitful 
sleep of centuries, to help Germany and the German people 
to thett awn real awakening, wean in itself almost the mar- 
vellous air of folk- tale. Goethe cud that the rediscovery of 
the tJrd marked a period in the history of the fatherland. 
It awoke, as it were, the 41 Inner memory "of the race, and 
the breath it respited of ancestral grandeur helped to kindle 
the desire for national freedom that sprang tn the heart of 
the people. AVe must remember that before Johann Jakob 
Rodmer published In 1757a portion of the Lit 4 the German 
reading public had no chance of knowing that there, locked 
up in it* Gothic strong-house, lay this rude epic of the 
Northern folk, l tVis»n<tt 4t-onee, even then, that it realised 
the strange power of the tobg-buried book of heroes. Not 
until the “War of Liberation" had more fully aroused 
Germany did the sense amr voice of it reach the inner ear 
and consciousness of her children’ Indeed, even Goethe 
bad not been at once impressed, while Frederick the Great 
had foand nothing in it that wrought on his robust fibre. 

When »e look into the birth, growth, and early orrum- 
Stance of the poem, we see how congenially fitted ■( was by 
nature to the genius of the race that finally took it to heart. 

The legend of Siegfried, “ one of the oldest creations of 
Gentian Imagination," and that 0/ the SiMangi and the 
famous treasure, fatal to all who owned it, had been grow- 
ing for centuries before the epic poet gave it form, and 
the slow, successive periods m the history of 'he nation 
may be traced in the gradual evolution of the saga. The 
home of the saga was among the Franks of the Kbinc, but 
the primitive German form is lost ; the oldest version of it 
known to us comes from the North. It had become oattonal 

t tt Is worth note (ttal * cheap edition, intended for ibe use o! 
soldier*, was published In 1815 by Zeune. 
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property as folklore long before its legends took shape in the 
,\7f dungtxlicd, and tradition had kept it alive in Scandi- 
navia and Iceland, tt here the mythical colours in it were 
longer left bright. History and myth, in fact, have an equal 
part in the Nibelunger. tragedy, Siegfried and Dietrich are 
the two master-heroes of German tradition- Dietrich is that 
Theodoric of the Ostrogoths, sung in Hasten and Bavarian 
folk-songs ; he reigned some fifty years after Aid! a, and his 
refuge nt the Hursnish court is no doubt reminiscent of an 
actual fact in his fathers fife. Myth has played with hit 
name, and he is the central figure of the legends which com- 
pose the 1 r.idrtkuig.'t. Ir. these we now and then find him 
face to face again with the Burgundians, with Siegfried at 
their head, as in ** DerGrosse Rosengarten” of r.hich Kricm- 
hi!d is queen. There we see her as a Kricmhi’d distributing 
roses and kisses to the victors; not the fierce Kriemhild, 
slaying and slain, of revenge. 

The origin of Siegfried, the Frankish hero, dates back to 
the majestic days of the pagan gods. The oldest version of 
the Nibelungtn legend is found in the two Eddas and the 
Vo’funga saga. Here Siegfried is known as Sigurd of the 
Volsungs, the descendant of the god Odin, Knemhild as 
Gudnin. and Gunther as Guncar. Sigurd’s youth was not 
passed at a chivalnc court in training for bis own knightly 
deeds, as represented in the Jn'iMungrnlifd. “The saga 
of Sigurd’s ancestors,” writes Grimm, "is characterised by 
a savagery which points to extreme age; but it shows no 
sign of the grossness of degraded natures." Sigurd is 
brought up in the forest by 2 dwarf, famed as a smith and a 
magician ; he revenges his fathers death on the sons or 
Hunding, and with his sword, Gram, forged for him by the 
dwarf, he slays a dragon, and becomes master of the great 
treasure, winning with it the doom that it involves. He 
leaves it to his wife, and the stealing of the treasure is the 
secondary cause of Kri.emhilc’s anger, as the story of her 
revenge is told in the A'ilehmj -allied. Because of it she 
commits her final hideous act of vengeance, that in its tum 
brings destruction on her own head. To return to Sigurd, 
we find in the Northern version that he accomplishes two 
almost similar deeds of prowess. His awakening of the 
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Valkyrie, who has been thrown into a deep slumber by Odin, 
is an heroic version of the ale of the Sleeping Beauty ; it is 
fire and not a hedge of roses that surrounds the maiden, and 
Sigurd has to pass through the flames to reach her as she 
lies in slumber on the mountain top. The Brunhild episode, 
again, when Sigurd offers his friendly services to Gunnar 
and wins her for him, has no lot or patt at first with chat of 
the Valkyrie ; but later the legend shows signs of inter- 
mingling the two; Siguid, we find, has to go through fire a 
second time to win the desperate bnde for Gunnar. Another 
complication is that which makes Sigurd the affianced of 
Brunhild ; a love potion given him by the mother of his 
future wife, who wishes to keep him at her court, leads him 
to forget his vows to Brunhild until it is too late. 

It was the wilder Norse version, with its mythical elements, 
that inspired Wagner’s A 'ibelunyrn Kw?. H e wove his own 
ethics into the tale, and made it the instrument of his belief 
that in the theatre lay "the spiritual seed and kernel of 
all national-poetic and national-ethical culture.* In the fW- 
kyrit he gives the legend of Siegfried's father, Stegmund, and 
his sister, known in the old version as “ Signy,” — one of the 
old tragedies of revenge with loyalty to kin as the prime 
motive. This second part closes with the binding of the 
Valkyrie, here identified with Brunhild, in her long slumber— 
■' In ncidfui sleep 
1 sea! thee straight ; 

Who finds thee fenceless on high. 

He makes and has ihee fee wile.” 

Then as the god doses her eyes— 

“ A buoyawer fcearon 
Shalt burn for thy bridal 
, Than eser has blued for a bride t 

To fringe the rock 
A flame I will r»i«e • 

With « lettering clasp 
It shall wait for the coward ; 

The flatterer fly 
Prom BrQntihiUe's fence ! 

To gam her is given hot one — 

Who is freer than I, the god I” 1 


A. Forman’s translation. 
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The one, as we know, is Siegfried, and Brunnhilde forgets 
neither his vows nor her own love; and the Go tttrda n: inc- 
iting ends with the splendid scene of Brunnhilde mounted on 
her horse, Grane, leaping on to the funeral pyre of her former 
lover. 

After this the Brunhild of the Kibclur.ger.Utd appears a 
tame figure. It must be remembered, however, that the 
■ poem gives us no direct due to the former relations between 
Brunhild and Siegfried, although her repeated objections to 
the marriage between him and Kriemhild sound a note of 
wanting, and produce a sense of impending calamity. In 
the Kibclur.genlied, , Gunther’s wife finds it quite insulting 
enough to have been treated as we are told, and needs no 
further provocation. The way in which the truth is made 
known to her makes the insult doubly humiliating. K Then 
Brunhild began to weep, and Kriemhild tarried not longer, 
but went with her attendants into the minster before the 
lung's wife. There was deadly hate, and bright eyes grew 
wet and dim.” On the Brunhild and Siegfried motive hangs 
all the after tragedy. Brunhild Heats Kriemhild with scorn : 
one old account shows us the two bathing in the river, 
Kriemhild somewhat higher up the stream than Brunhild, 
who er claims angrily at having to wash in water that has 
passed through the other’s hair. Affront on affront roused 
Kriemhild’s temper, until in the final quarrel regarding pre- 
cedence she betrays the secret that her husband had un- 
warily revealed to her. And so “ the discord of two women," 
to quote Carlyle, “ is as a little spark of evil passion, which 
ere long enlarges itself into a crime ; foul murder is done ; 
and now the sin rolls on like a devouring fire, till the guilty 
and the innocent are alike encircled with it, and a whole 
land is ashes, and a whole race is swept away." 

For the real history that lies behind the final catastrophe 
of the NibtlungerJUd we must go back to the total defeat 
of the Burgundians under Gundicarius by the Huns in 437. 
The changed effect of history in the saga is nowhere shown 
more dearly than in the transformation the Kibelungenized 
has wrought in Kriemhild’s relation to Attila and her 
brothers. 

1 he loyalty to Inn, the supreme virtue of the ancient race. 
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"Web as seen in the tale of Signy, mentioned above, was i n 
heroic times a stronger tie than that of husband, made it in\. 
possible for the Gudnm of the earlier saga to deal treaehe*. 
ously with her brothers. In this, it is their blood which sh e 
avenges on her husband Attila (Erie!) ; in the A 
>t is her loyalty to Siegfried which goads her on to unnatural, 
unwomanly crimes. The older version is nearer history, 
which relates that Attila married for second wife a German 
princess Hildieo, and was found weltering in his blood on 
the morning after the wedding. His death really arose 
from natural causes ; but it was not long before rumour had 
settled that Hildico had been his murderess. 

In the A'itbtlungenlied the mythological shadows of the 
saga have hugely disappeared, and the ethical element has 
become more dear. Rudiger sorrowfully fighting against 
his friends, shows the influence that was gradually reducing 
the old stem hero legends to the gentler forms of romance. 
The other figures are still of the older type ; Hagen is th e 
typical vassal, to whom loyalty to his master meant any 
crime or treachery that might serve to advance or protect 
him. We lose sight of his base conduct to Siegfried as w e 
Xa'.ts'.w .V.w fi vBuy.h Ah? airA/l errat* r.haA .(sOAs-w ,• xet Sex r 
moment docs his spirit fail, and he rises by his unflinching 
loyalty and daring to the dignity of a tragic hero before he 
falls beneath Kriemhild’s murdering band, who deals death 
with Siegfried’s sword. Uhland points out that “ These two 
most sinking figures (Hagen and Xnembild) are alcin »n s© 
far as they unite in themselves the qualities that are appar- 
ently most contradictory, loyalty and disloyalty, both spring- 
ing from the same root" 

The Siegfried myth, according to a ruling theory in folk- 
lore, has been interpreted as a nature myth ; a “ Light. 
Hero" succumbing to the powers of darkness (the Nibe- 
lungs), either a season, or a day and night, myth. Why Or 
how the Burgundians took the place of the Nibelungs it is 
now hard to say, but as Nibelungs they appear in the seconq 
part of the A'ibelungenlUd, and their annihilation is th% 
A ibtlungtn A’bf, or, as Carlyle elaborates it, “extreme need, 
or final wreck and abolition." 

If we say that the sagas connected with the migration oj 
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the nations provided the four-square final basis of the Teu- 
tonic epic, we must admit that into the historical superstruc- 
ture were freely worked the shapes of pagan myths. The 
mythic gods still stood in the niches disguised as godlike 
heroes and knights ; of such was the “incomparable” Sieg- 
fried. Christianity and chivalry had been at work on the 
old barbaric substance of the nation ; they were reshaping a 
little its typical forms, at the time the Nibsltingcnlied was 
being composed- Nevertheless “the motives are heathen 
to the core.” 

Another of the tragic figures belonging to heroic legend 
that we might have noted in the Litd is Hildebrand, at 
whose hand Kriemhild meets her doom. Hildebrand is 
familiar to us in the Hildebrandslied , the fragment which re- 
cords the heart-rending combat between the father and the 
son, who refuses to believe that Hildebrand is his fellow 
combatant ; — a German version of the tale nobly retold in 
Matthew Arnold’s Sofirab and Rustum. 

Greed, savagery, cruel revenge, live in the pages of the 
Nibelunger.lied ; but they are relieved by the indomitable 
energy and courage, the devotion, and, above all, by the 
deep sense of moral justice, which, as Dr. Francke writes, 
“remains the priceless heritage of the German race and 
. . . helped under the guidance of Christian ideas to develop 
a better and nobler state of national existence.” 

The literary question involved in the writing of the Nibe- 
hmgadied — that is, whether it is a single and independent 
work, or a collection of separate songs — has been widely 
discussed. Lachmann supported the latter view, but was 
opposed by Bartsch, who gives the middle of the twelfth 
century as the date when the folk-songs were brought into 
a whole, this assonanccd version being succeeded about the 
year tcoo by two others, in which rhyme may have been 
first introduced. The authorship remains uncertain ; two 
or three of the older poets have been suggested, one of these 
being Kurenberg, on account of the similarity of his strophe 
to that of the Nibelungen. 

Of the many extant MSS., the three chief are the St. Gall, 
the Munich (Hohencms), and the Donaucschingcn (Lasz- 
berg) ; Bartsch considers the St. Gall represents most 
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closely the work of the original poet; Lachmnnn thought 
the Munich one was the eldest. The Ai ft group of nuaiK 
scripts is generally acknowledged to represent the older 
version. 

A few words remain to be said about the present prose 
version by Margaret Armour (MrsAV. XI. MacDougall), whose 
other and later work in translation includes three volume* 
in verse of Heine’s poems, in themselves a difficult feat to 
undertake and carry through. The fact that so true a poet 
and skilled a verse-writer as her original poems and these 
Heine translations show her to be, should elect to use prose 
for her medium here, is perhaps its sufficient artistic justly 
fioticn. The argument is well put by no common critic, 
the late Francis Thompson, who wrote of this prose-version 
on it» original issue : “ Save by a heaven-born poet, who 
should perform on the Teuton epic the miracle which 
Edward Fitrgerald performed on Omar Khayyam, the 
KiMvngtnHed could only be represented for Englishmen 
in prose— such biblical prose as that into which Mr. Andrew 
Lang and his coadjutor rendered Homer. The thing has 
Jew donr far at a ,'j/i ,4 jksiwj.t, Mm Margin Armour, 
is the translator. . . . It is hardly gear fur woman to meddle 
with, this hirsute old German epic ; yet this woman ha* 
made of it better work than most men could do— an English 
narrative which holdj you and strikes sparks along your 
blood. 1, like thousands more, cannot read the crab lied 
median-lit German ; but in this translation 1 has e esulted 
over genius, authentic genius, brought home to me m my 
mother tongue." 

Simrock’s arrangement of the medueval test, it may be 
added, is one that has been used for the translation. The 
translator has followed Bartsch and Niendorf however, at 
the end of the twenty-seventh adventure, and in omitting 
the twenty-three verses given in parenthesis by Simrock at 
the beginning of the twenty-eighth adi enture 

M. £.— E. K. 
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FIRST ADVENTURE 

CONCERNING TUF. NIUE LUNGS 

In old talcs they tell us many wonders of heroes and of 
high courage, of glad feasting, of wine and of mourning ; 
• and herein ye shall read of the marvellous deeds and of 
( die strife of brave men. 

' Them grew up in Ilurgundy a noble maiden, in no 
Land was a fairer. Kriemhdd was her name. Well 
favoured was the damsel, and by reason of her died 
many warriors. Doughty knights in plenty wooed her, 
as was meet, for of her body she was exceeding comely, 
and her virtues were an adornment to all women. 

Three Lings noble and rich guarded her, Gunther and 
Gemot, warriors of fame, and Giselher the youth, a 
chosen knight. The damsel was their sister, and the 
Care of her fell on them. These lords were courteous 
and of high lineage, bold and very strong, each of them 
the pick of knights. The name of their country was 
Burgundy, and they did great deeds, after, in Ktzcl's 
Jana. At Worms, by the Rhine, they duelled in might 
with many a proud lord for vassal 
Their mother was a rich queen and hight Uta, and the 
name or their father was Dankrat, who, when his life was 
ended, left them his lands. A strong man was he in his 
time, and one that in his y>uth won great worship. 
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FIRST ADVENTURE 

CONCERNING THE NICE LUNGS 

In old tales they tell us many wonders of heroes and of 
high courage, of glad feasting, of wine and of mourning ; 
, and herein ye shall read of the marvellous deeds and of 
lthe strife of brave men. 

There gtew up in Burgundy a noble maiden, in no 
land was a fairer. Kriemhild was her name. Well 
favoured was the damsel, and by reason of her died 
many warriors. Doughty knights in plenty wooed her, 
as was meet, for of her body she was exceeding comely, 
and her virtues were an adornment lo all women. 

Three kings noble and rich guarded her, Gunther and 
Gemot, warriors of fame, and Giselher the youth, a 
chosen knight. The damsel was their sister, and the 
care of her fell on them. These lords were courteous 
and of high lineage, bold and very strong, each of them 
the pick of knights. The name of their country was 
Burgundy, and they did great deeds, after, in Etzel’a 
land. At Worms, by the Rhine, they dwelled in might 
with many a proud lord for vassal 
Their mother was a rich queen and hight Uta, and the 
name of their father was Dankrat, who, when his life was 
ended, left them his lands. A strong man was he in his 
time, and one that in his youth won great worship. 
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The Fall of the Nibelungs 

These three princes, as I have said, were valiant men, 
overiords of the best knights that folk have praised, 
strong and bold and undismayed in strife. There were 
Hagen of Trony, and also his brother Dankwart the 
swift ; and Ortwin of Metz ; the two Margraves, Gary 
and Eckewart; Volker of Alzeia, strong of body; 
Rcmolt, the steward, a chosen knight; Sindolt and 
Hunolt- These last three served at court and pursued 
honour. And other knights were there, more than I 
can name. Dankwart was the marshal : the nephew of 
Ortwin of Metz carved at the board ; Sindolt was the 
he tier, a worthy warrior : each did his part as a good 
knight. 

The splendour of this court and its might, the high 
valour and chivalry of its lords, were a tale without end. 

No w it so fell that Kriemhild. the pure maid, dreamed 
a dream that she fondled a wild falcon, and eagles 
wrested it from her ; the which to see grieved her more 
than any i'll that had happened to her heretofore. 

This dream she told to Uta, her mother, who inter- 
preted it on this wise. “ The falcon that thou sawest is 
a noble man ; yet if God keep him not, he is a lost man 
to thee." 

“What speakest thou to me of a man, mother mine? 
Without their love would I still abide, that I may remain 
fair till my death, nor suffer dole from any man’s lore.” 

Said her mother then, “ Be not so sure ; for wouldst 
thou ever on this earth have heart's gladness, it cometh 
from the love of a man. And a fair wife wile thou be, if 
God but lead hither to thee a true and trusty knight.” 

“Say not so, mother mine,” answered the maiden, 
“ for on many a woman, and oft hath it been proven, 
that the meed of love is sorrow. From both I will keep 
me, that evil betide not.’' 

Long in such wise abode the high, pure maiden, nor 
thought to love any. Nevertheless, at the last, she 
wedded a brave man ; that was the falcon -she dreamed 
of erstwhile, as her mother foretold it Yea, bitter was 
her vengeance on her kinsmen that slew him, and by 
reason of his death died many a mothers son. 
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CONCERNING SIEGFRIED 

There grew up in the Netherhnd a rich king’s child, 
whose father hight Siegmund and his mother Sieglind, in 
a castle high and famous called Xanien, down by the 
Rhine's side. Goodly was this knight, by my troth, hi s 
body without blemish, a strong and valiant man of great 
worship; abroad, through the whole earth, went bi s 
fame. The hero hight Siegfried, and he rode boldly 
into many lands. Ha 1 in Burgundy, I trow, he founts 
warriors to his liking. Or he was a man grown he hay 
done marvels with his hand, as is S3td and sung, albeit 
now there is no time for more word thereof. 

Of his best days there were many wonders to tell, hoiy 
he waxed in goodliness and honour ; his, too, was th*. 
love of women. 

As was seemly for such an one, his breeding was welj 
seen to, and of his nature, likewise, he was virtuous. 
His father’s land was famed for his worth, for in alj 
Jthiqps .he .was .t'gihr .nnhlit 

When he was of an age to ride to the court, the people 
saw him gladly, and wedded wives and maids were alike 
fain that be should tarry there. By order of Siegmuntj 
and Sieglind he was richly clad, and without guards he 
was suffered not to Tide abroad. They that had him it\ 
charge were wise men versed in honour, to the end that 
he might win thereby liegemen and lands. 

Now was he grown a stark youth, of stature and 
strength to bear weapons ; he lacked nothing needful 
thereto, and inclined him already to the wooing of women, 
Nor did these find the fair youth amiss. 

So Siegmund bis father cried a hightide, and word 
thereoT came to the kingdoms that were round about. 
To strangers and to friends alike he gave horses and 
apparel, and wheresoever they found one of knightly 
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These three princes, as I have said, were rzbznt men. 
overlords of the best knights that folk have praised, 
strong and bold and undismayed in strife. There were 
Hagen of Trony, and also his brother Dank wart tee 
swift; and Ortwin of Metz; the two Margrave, Gary 
and Eckewart ; Volker of Alzeia, strong ot bony . 
Rumolt, the steward, a chosen knight; Sindok and 
Hunolt. These last three served at court and pursued 
honour. And other knights were there, mote than 1 
can name. Dankwart was the marshal : the nephew c. 
Ortwin of Metz carved at the board ; Sindolt was the 
butler, a worthy warrior : each did his part as a good 
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The splendour of this court and its might, the h:;h 
valour and chivalry of its lords, were a tale without end. 

Now it so fell that Kriemhild, the pure maid, dreamed 
a dream that she fondled a wild falcon, and eagl& 
wrested it from her : the which to see grieved her more 
than any ill that had happened to her heretofore. 

This dream she told to Uta, her mother, who inter- 
preted it on this wise. “ The falcon that thou sawest ts 
a noble man ; yet if God keep him not, he is a lost man 
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" What speakest thou to me of a man, mother mine i 
Without their love would I still abide, that I may remain 
fair till my death, nor suffer dole from aDy man’s love.' 

Said her mother then. “ Be not so sure ; for wouldk 
thou ever on this earth have heart’s gladness, it comets 
from the love of a man. And a fair wife wilt thou be, ii 


God but lead hither to thee a true and trusty knight-” 

“Say not so, mother mine,” answered the maiden 
“ for on many a woman, and oft bath it been proven, 
that the meed of love is sorrow. From both I will keet 
me, that evil betide not.” 

Long in such wise abode the high, pure maiden, noi 
thought to love any. Nevertheless, at the last, she 
wedded a brave man ; that was the falcon -she dreamed 
of erstwhile, as her mother foretold it. Yea, bitter W3i 
her vengeance on her kinsmen that slew him, and bj 
reason of his death died many a mother's son. 
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,0V x a O lr,°”«mlv for such an one, his breeding was welt 
M and of his nature, likewise, he was urtuous. 
S fathers 'and was famed for h.s worth, for m all 

^ When^Twas’S^nts^o nde to the court, the people 
saw him ctadlv, and wedded wives and maids were alike 
fain that he should tarry there. By order of Siegmund 
and Sir-hnd he was richly clad, and without guards he 
S5 suffered not to nde abroad They that had him in 
choree were wise men versed m honour, to the end that 
he might win thereby liegemen and lands. 

Now was he grown a stark youth, of stature and 
siren 2th to bear weapons; he lacked nothing needful 
thereto, and inclined him already to the wooing of women. 

I Nor did these find the fair youth amiss. 

So Siegmund his father cned a htghtide, and word 
thereof came to the kingdoms that were round about 
To stranecis and to friends alike he gave horses and 
apparel, and wheresoever they found one of knightly 
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birth, that youth they bade to the hightide, to be dubbed 
a knight with Siegfried. 

Many wonders might one tell of that hightide, and 
rightly Siegmund and Sieglind won glory from the gifts 
of their hand, by reason whereof a multitude rode into 
the land. To four hundred sworded knights, and to 
Siegfried was given rich apparel. Full many a fair 
damsel ceased not from working with her needle for his 
sake. Precious stones without stint they set in gold, 
and embroidered them with silk on the vest of the proud 
youth. He was little loth thereto. And the king bade 
them set places for many a hero the mid-summer that 
Siegfried became a knight. 

The rich squires and great knights drew to the minster. 
Meet is it that the old help the young, even as they in 
their day were holpen. 

The time sped in merriment and sports. First, God 
to honour, they sang mass. Then the people pressed in 
hard to behold the youths dubbed knights with such 
pomp and high observance as we see not the like of 
nowadays. 

Then they ran where they found saddled horses. And 
the noise of toumey was so great at Siegmund’s court 
that palace and hall echoed therewith, for there was a 
mighty din of heroes. From old and young came the 
noise of hurtling and of broken shafts whizzing in the 
air; and from warring hands flew splintered lances as 
far as the castle ; men and women looked on at the 
sport. Then the king bade stay the tilting. And they led 
off the horses. Many shields lay broken, and, strewed 
on the grass, were jewels from shining bucklers, fallen in 
the fray. 

The guests went in and sat down as they were bidden, 
and over the choice meats and good wine, drunk to the 
full, they parted from their weariness. Friends and 
strangers were entreated with equal honour. 

Albeit they ceased not from tilting all the day, the 
mummers and the minstrels took no rest, but sang for 
gold and got it ; wherefore they praised the land of Sieg- 
mund. The king enfeoffed Siegfried with lands and 
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HOW SIEGFRIED CAME TO WORMS . 

Little recked Siegfried of heart’s dole till that the news 
reached him of a fair maid of Burgundy, than whom none 
could wish a fairer : by reason of her, joy befell him, and 
sorrow. 

Her beauty was rumoured far and wide, and the fame 
of her virtues, joined thereto, brought many strangers into 
Gunther’s land. Yet, though many wooed her, Kriemhild 
was firm-minded to wed none. The man that was to win 
her was yet a stranger. 

Thereupon Siegtnund’s son yearned to her with true 
lore. Weighed with him all other suitors were as wind, for 
he was meet to be chosen of fair women : and, or long, 
Kriemhild the high maiden was bold Sir Siegfried’s bride. 

His kinsmen and his liegemen counselled him to woo 
a fitting mate, if he meant to love in earnest, whereto 
Siegfried answered, “ It shall be Kriemhild. So measure- 
less fair is the maiden of Burgundy, that the greatest 
emperor, were he minded to wed, were none too good 
for her.” 

The tidings came to Siegmund’s ear. If is knights told 
him Siegfried’s intent, and it irked him that his son should 
woo the royal maiden. To Sieglind, the king’s wife, they 
told it also, and she feared for his life, for she knew 
Gunther and his men. 

They would have turned him from his quest. 

Spake bold Siegfried then, “ Dearest father mine, either 
I will think no more on women at all, or I will woo where 
my heart’s desire is.” And for all they could say, he 
changed not his purpose. 

Then said the king, “ If thou wilt not yield in this, i’ 
faith, I approve thy choice, and will further thee therein 
as I best can. Nevertheless, Gunther hath many mighty 
men, were it none other than Hasten, an arrogant and over- 
6 
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weening knight 1 fear both thou and I must rue that 
thou goes? after this king’s daughter.” 

“What harm can come thereof?” answered Siegfried. 
“ What I win not for the friendly asking, I will take by 
the prowess of my hand. I doubt not but I shall strip 
him of both liegemen and lands." 

But Siegmund said, ** I am grieved at thy word. If it 
were heard at the Rhine, thou durst not ride at all into 
Gunther's country. Both Gunther and Gemot are known 
to me from aforetime, and by force shall none win the 
maiden. That have I often heard. But if thou wilt ride 
thither with warriors, I will summon my friends. They 
will follow thee nothing loth.” 

Siegfried answered, “ I will not ride with an army of 
warriors to the Rhine; it would shame roe so to win the 
maiden by force. I would win her with mine own hand. 
One of twelve 1 will fotth to Gunther’s land, and to this 
shaft thou help me, my father Siegmund.” 

They gave to his knights cloaks of fur, some grey and 
some striped. 

Sieglind his mother heard it, and sorrowed for her dear 
son, for fear she might lose him by the hand of Gunther's 
men. The noble queen wept sore. 

Siegfried went where she sat, and spake comfortably to 
her. “ Weep not, mother, for my sake, for I shall be 
without scathe among foemen. Help me rather to the 
journey that 1 make into Burgundy, that 1 and my fel- 
lows may have raiment beseeming proud knights. For 
this shall thou have much thanks.” 

“ Since thou wilt not be turned,” spake Sieglind, “ I 
will give to thee, my only child, the best apparel that 
ever knight did on, to thee and to thy companions, for 
thy journey. Thou shalt receive without stint ” 

The youth bowed before the queen and said, “ Twelve 
strong we ride forth, no more. I would have raiment 
for so many ; for I would see with mine eyes how it 
standeth with Kriembild." 

The women sat night and day, nor rested till Sieg- 
fried’s mantle was ready ; for none could dissuade him 
from his quest. His father let forge for him a coat of 
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mail that might do honour to his land. Bright were the 
breastplates ana the helmet, and the bucklers Fair and 
massy. 

Now the time was come to ride forth, and all the folk, 
men and women, made dole, lest they should return 
never more. The hero bade load the sumpters with the 
arms and apparel. The horses were goodly, and their 
equipment of ruddy gold. None had more cause for 
pride than Siegfried and his knights. He asked leave 
to set out for Burgundy, and the king and the queen gave 
it sorrowing. But he spake comfortably to both of them, 
and said, “ Weep not for my sake ; nor fear aught for 
my life.” 

The knights were downcast, and the maidens wept. 
Their hearts told them, I ween, that by reason of this 
day’s doings, many a dear one would lie dead. Needs 
made they dole, for they were sorrowful. 

On the seventh morning after this, the fearless band 
drew toward Worms on the Rhine. Their garments 
were woven of ruddy gold, and their riding-gear was to 
match. Smooth paced the horses, deftly managed by 
Siegfried's bold warriors. Their shields were new, bright 
and massy, and their helmets goodly, as Siegfried the 
hero and his following rode into Gunther’s country to 
the court. Never knights were in seemlier trim. Their 
sword-points clanged on their spurs, and in their hands 
they bare sharp spears: the one that Siegfried carried 
was broad two spans or more, of the sort that maketh 
grim wounds. Gold-hued were their bridles, their 
poitrels of silk ; so they rode through the land. 

Everywhere the folk marvelled, gazing at them, and 
Gunther’s men ran to meet them ; proud warriors, 
knights and squires, went toward the strangers, as was 
meet, and welcomed the guests to the court of their king, 
taking horse and shield from their hands. They would 
have put the horses in the stalls, but Siegfried spake in 
haste, “Let our horses stand, for I am minded to depart 
again speedily. Where I may find Gunther, the great 
king of Burgundy, let whoso knoweth tell me.” 

One answered him that knew, “ Thou mayest see the 
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king if thou wit. I saw him amidst of his men in yonder 
wide hall. Go in to him. Thou sbalt find there many 
brave warriors.” 

They told the king that a valiant ktiight, fair equipped 
and apparelled, that knew none in Burgundy, was come 
thither. And the king marvelled where these proud 
knights in shining harness, with their shields new and 
massy, might hie from. It irked him that none knew it, 
Ortwin of Metz, a goodly man of high courage, spake 
to the king then, "Since we know naught thereof, bid 
to thee Hagen mine unde, and show them to him. For 
he hath knowledge of the mighty men of all lands ; and 
what he knoweth he will tell us.” 

, The king summoned Hagen with his \assals, and he 
drew nigh with proud step, and asked the king his will. 

“Strange knights are come to my court that none 
knoweth. If thou hast ever seen them afore, tell me 
thereof truly.” 

“ That will I,” spake Hagen, and went to the window, 
and looked down on the strangers below. The show of 
, them and their equipment pleased him, but he had not 
seen them afore in Burgundy. And he said, “ From 
wheresoever they be come, they must be princes, or 
princes’ envoys. Their horses are good, ana wonderly 
rich their vesture. From whatso quarter they hie, they 
be seemly men. But for this I vouch, that, though I 
never saw Siegfried, yonder knight that goeth so proud is, 
of a sorely, none but he. New adventures he bringeth 
hither. By this hero’s hand fell the brave Nibelungs, 
Shilbung and Nibelung, the high princes. Wonders hath 
he wrought by his prowess. I have heard tell that on a 
day when he rode alone, he came to a mountain, and 
>chanced on a company of brave men that guarded the 
Ntbehing's hoard, whereof he knew naught. The Nibe- 
jung men had, at that moment, made an end of bringing 
it forth from a hole in the hill, and oddly enow, they' 
were about to share it. Siegfried saw them and mar- 
velled thereat. He drew so dose that they were ware 
of him, and he of them. Whereupon one said, * Here 
cometh Siegfried, the hero of the Netherland 1 ’ Strange 
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.Also what I have in fee, if thou overcome, shall be thine. 
With thy country be it even as with mine. To the one 
of us twain that overcometh shall the whole belong, 
people and land.” 

But Hagen and Gemot answered him back straight- 
way. “We desire not,” said Gemot, “to win new 
kingdoms at the cost of dead heroes. Our land is rich, 
and we are the rightful lords. The folk desire none 
better.” 

Grim and angered stood Gunther’s kinsmen. Amidst 
of them was Ortwin of Metz, who said, “ This bargain 
pleaseth me little. Bold Siegfried hath challenged thee 
wrongfully. Were thou and thy brothers naked, and he 
with a whole king’s army at his back, I would undertake 
to show the overweening man he did well to abate his 
pride.” 

Whereat the knight of the Netherland was wroth and 
said, “ Not such as thou art shall raise a hand against 
me, for I am a great king ; thou art but a king’s man. 
Twelve of thy sort could not withstand me." 

Then Ortwin of Metz, the sister’s son of Hagen of 
Trony, cried aloud for his sword. It grieved the king 
that he had kept silence so long, but Gemot, a warrior 
bold and keen, came betwixt them. 

He said to Ortwin, “ Calm thyself. Siegfried hath 
done naught to us, that we should not end this matter 
peaceably. I counsel that we take him to friend. That 
were more to our honour.” 

Then said Hagen the stark man, “ It may well irk thy 
knights that he rideth hither as a foeman. Better had he 
refrained. My masters had never done the like by him.” 

Brave Siegfried answered, “If thou like not my words, 

I will show thee here, in Burgundy, the deeds of my 
band.” 

“ That I will hinder,” said Gemot, and he forbade 
to his knights their overweening words, for they irked 
him. Siegfried also thought on the noble maiden. 

" Wherefore should we fight with thee ? ” said Gemot. 
•“Though every knight lay dead thereby, small were our 
glory and little thine advantage.” 
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Whereto Siegfried, King Siegmund’s son, answered, 
•‘Why do Hagen and Ortwin hang back, and their 
friends, whereof they have enow in Burgundy ? " 

But these must needs hold their peace, as Gemot 
commanded them. 

44 Thou art welcome,” said Uta’s son ; “ thou and thy 
comrades that are with thee. We will serve thee gladly, 
I and my kinsmen.” 

They let pour for them Gunther’s wine, and the host 
of that land, even Gunther the king, said, '* All that is 
ours, and whatsoever thou mayest with honour desire, is 
thine to share with us, body and goods.” 

Then Siegfried was milder' of his mood. 

What he and his men had had with them was seen to; 
they gave Siegfried’s knights good quarters and fair lodg- 
ing ; and they rejoiced to see the stranger in Burgundy. 

They did him honour many days : more than I can 
tell. This he won, I trow, by his valour. Few looked 
on him sourly. 

The king and his men busied them with sports, and 
in each undertaking Siegfried still approved him the best. 
Whether they threw the stone or shot with the shaft, 
none came near him by reason of his great strength. 
Held the doughty warriors tourney before the women, 
then looked these all with favour on the knight of the 
Netherland, But, as for him, he thought only on his 
high love. The fair women of the court demanded who 
the proud Stranger was, 44 He is so goodly," they said, 
44 and so rich his apparel.” 

And there answered them folk enow, “It is the king 
of the NctherlancL” Whatsoever sport they followed, 
he was ready. In his heart he bare the beautiful maiden 
that as yet he had not seen : the which spake in secret 
kind words also of him. When the youths tilted in the 
courtyard, Ktiemhild, the high princess, looked down at 
them from her window ; nor, at that time, desired she 
better pastime. Neither had he asked better, had he 
known that his heart’s dear one giued upon him: the 
fairest thing on earth had he deemed it to behold her 
| -lyes. When he stood there amidst of the heroes in the 
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tilt-yard, as the custom is, to rest at the tourney, so 
■graceful the son of Siegiind bare him. that the hearts of 
many maidens yearned toward him. And ofrtimes would 
he think, “ How shall I attain to behold the noble lady 
that I have loved long and dearly ? She is still a stranger. 
For this reason I am downcast.” 

When the rich kings rode abroad, it behoved the 
knights to go with them, wherefore Siegfried also rode 
Forth, the which irked the damsel sore : and likewise, for 
love of her. he was heavy enow of his cheer. 

So a year (I say sooth) he abode by these princes, nor 
in ail that time had once seen his dear one, that after- 
ward brought him much gladness and dole. 
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HOW SIEGFRIED FOUGHT WITH THE SAXOHS 
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for Gemot His best knights drew round him, and he 
said, “ Without cause, and with a mighty array, foemen 
come hither against us into our land.” 

Thereto answered Gemot, a hardy and bold warrior, 
“We shall hinder that with our swords. They only 
perish that fate dooms. Let them die. They shall not 
turn me from honour. Our foemen are welcome.” , 

Spake Hagen of Trony then, “ Methinketh that were 
unwise. Ludgast and Ludger are proud men withal, 
and we can hardly in so few days muster our men.’’ 
Therefore the bold knight said, “ Tell Siegfried.” 

They bade lodge the envoys in the town. Albeit 
they were his foemen, Gunther, the great king, com-, 
manded the folk to entreat them well — rightly he did 
so — till that he knew the friends that would stand by 
him. 

The king was heavy of his cheer, and Siegfried, the 
good knight, saw that he was downcast, but wist not the 
reason, and asked King Gunther what ailed him. “ I 
mairel much,” said Siegfried, “that thou ia.Ve.st no port 
in our sports as heretofore.” And Gunther, the doughty ' ^ 
knight, answered him, “ Not to every man may I declare 
the secret heaviness of my heart; only unto true friends 
shall the heart tell its dole.” 

Siegfried changed colour, and grew red and white, and 
he said to the king, “I have denied thee naught, and 
now I would help thee. If thou seekest friends, I will 
be one of them, and stand to it truly to my life’s 
end.” 

“ Now God requite thee. Sir Siegfried, for I like thy 
word ; and albeit thy might availed me nothing, I would 
rejoice none the less that thou art well-minded toward 
me; as much and more will I do to thee if I live. I will 
tell thee the cause of my trouble Envoys from my foe- 
men have brought a message that with an army they will 
come against me ; such inroad of warriors hath not been » 
aforetime in this country.” 

“ Be not sorrowful for that,” answered Siegfried : “ be 
of good cheer, and do now as I say. I will win for thee 
honour and profit or ever thy foemen reach this land. 
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Had thy stark adversaries thirty thousand warrion at 
their back, anil I but one thousand, I would withstand 
them— trust me for that.” 

King Gunther answered, 11 Thou shah be well {raid for 
this.” 

“Give me a thousand of thy knights, since of mine 
own I have but twelve here with me, and I will keep thy 
land for thee. The hand of Siegfried will serve thee truly. 
Hagen shall help us in this, and also Ortwin, Dankwart, 
and Sindoft, thy loving knights, and eke toiler, the 
bold man, who shall bear the standard : better knight 
thou wilt not find. Hid the envoys return to their 
country; tell them they shall see us there soon enow. 
So shall our castles go scatheless." 

The king let summon his kinsmen and his liegemen, 
and budget's messengers went to the court- They were 
glad to be gone. Gunther, rhe good king, gave them 
gifts and an escort, whereat they were well con lent. 

Spake Gunther, “Thou shalt say on this wise to my 
haughty focmen: They did wisely to turn from their 

{ ourney, for if my friends fail me not, and they seek me 
nrre in my land, they will find work enow." 

They brought out rich gifts for the envoys, whereof 
Gunther had to spare, and ihesc said not “ nay." Then 
they took their leave, and departed rejoicing. 

When the messengers were come again to Denmark, 
and told Ludgast how that rhe Rhine-men would ride 
thither, he was wroth at iheir boldness. They made 
report to him of the many brave men Gunther had, 
and how that they had seen a knight there amidst of 
them that blight Siegfried, a hero from the Netherland, 
the which was heavy news for Ludgast. 

When they of Denmark heard it, they hasted the more 
to summon their friends, till that Ludgast liad ready for 
the onset twenty thousand warriors withal. 

On like manner I.udger of Saxony summoned his 
men to the number of forty thousand, ready to march 
into Burgundy. 

The same also did King Gunther to his liegemen, and 
to his brothers with their vassals, and to Hagen and his 
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fiercely on each oilier. I will tell you who he was that 
kept watch. On his amt he bare a glittering shield of 
gold. It was King Ludgast that kept vard over his 
host. 

The noble stranger pricked toward him fierce!}*, J,od* 
gist dressed him also. They put spurs to their horses 
and smote with all their strength on the shields with their 
spears, that it was like to go hard with the king. On 
their horses, pricked forward by the spur, the princes 
bate down on each other like the wind. Then they 
wheeled round deftly— these two fierce men — and fell to 
hacking with their swords. Sir Siegfried smote, that the 
field rang therewith; the hero with his mighty blade 
struck sparks from I.udgast's helmet. Fiercely fought the 
prince of the Motherland, and Ludgast, likewise, dealt 
many a gnm blow. Each drive with all his might at the 
other’s shield. The combat was spied by thirty of Ludgast's 
men, but Siegfried, by means of three deep wounds and 
grisly that he dealt Ludgast through his white harness, 
overcame the king or these knights came up. His sword 
drew blood with each stroke, that King Ludgast came in 
evil plight, and begged for his life, offering his land as 
the price thereof, and said that his name waj Ludgast. 

His knights hasted to his rescue, for they had seen the 
encounter at the ward-post. Siegfried would have led 
him thence, but thirty of Ludgast’s men rode at him. 
With mighty blows the stark warrior kept hn rich cap- 
tive; and soon his hands did even deadlier deeds. He 
smote the thirty men dead in his defence, save one that 
fled and told what had happed, the truth whereof was 
proven by his blood}’ helmet. 

They of Denmark were aghast when they heard their 
king was taken captive ; they told it to his brother, who 
fell in a great fury by rexson of the disaster. 

So the mighty Ludgast was taken by Siegfried's prowess, 
and given in charge to Hagen. When that good knight 
heard that it was Ludgast he was not sorry. 

They bade raise the standard of Burgundy. “ For- 
ward 1 ’* cried Siegfried, •• More shall be done or the day 
end, if 1 lose not my life. The Saxon nomen shall 
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good sword, swung aloft, wherewith he made a mighty 
slaughter, he was wroth, and of his mood full grim. With 
a fierce rush and clash of swords the warriors came to- 
gether. So exceeding furious was their onset that the 
host gave way. Terrible was their hate. The Saxon king 
knew well that his brother was taken captive, and be was 
wroth thereat ; but he knew it not for Siegfried’s work till 
now. They had blamed Gernot. Now' he found out 
the truth. Ludger smote so hard that Siegfried’s horse 
reeled under him. But when he was come to, Siegfried 
was more terrible than afore. Hagen and Gemot, Dank- 
wart and Folker, stood by him. The dead lay in heaps. 
Sindolt and Hunolt and Ortwin the knight slew many in 
the strife. The princes held together in the fray. Bright 
spears in the hands of heroes flashed above the helmets, 
that clave the shining bucklers in twain. Many a massy 
shield was red with blood. In the fierce encounter many 
men fell from their horses. Bold Siegfried and King 
Ludger strore together, and lances whizzed, and sharp 
spears. Ludger’s shield-plate flew off through the strength 
of Siegfried’s hand. Tlien the hero of the Netherland 
thought to have gotten the victory over the Saxons that 
were hard pressed. Ha 1 what polished bucklers doughty 
Dankwart brake! 

Of a sudden Ludger espied a crown that was painted 
on Siegfried's shield, and he knew the mighty man, and 
cried aloud to his friends, “ Forbear, my men alL I have 
seen the son of Siegmund, even bold Siegfried. The Devil 
hath sent him hither into Saxony." He bade lower the 
standard, and sued for peace. They granted this, yet he 
was compelled by Siegfried to go captive into Gunther's 
land. 

With one accord they ceased from the strife. They 
threw down their shivered helmets and shields. Blood- 
red were they all by the hands of the Burgundians They 
took captive, whom they listed, for they had the power. 

Gemot and Hagen gave order to convey the wounded 
on litters. They led five hundred noble knights as 
prisoners to the Rhine. 

The vanquished warriors rode back to Denmark. Nor 
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had the Saxons fought so as to win them honour, and they 
were downcast The dead were mourned fay their friends. 

They sent the weapons to the Rhine on sumpters. So 
wondrously had Siegfried done, that all Gunther’s men 
praised him. 

Sir Gemot sent word to Worms, and throughout the 
whole land, to their friends, how it had sped with them ; 
for as bold knights and honourable they had fought. The 
pages hasted and told it, and the glad news rejoiced the 
loving ones that had sorrowed. 7 he noble women ceased 
not from questioning how it had fared with the great 
king’s men. 

Kriemhild bade a messenger to her in secret ; publicly 
she durst not, for to one of them she bare dear heart’s 
love. 

When the messenger was come to her chamber, Kriem- 
hild, the beautiful maiden, spake him fair. “ Now tell me 
glad tidings ; thou shall have gold therefor ; and, sayest 
thou sooth, I will ever be beholden to thee. How sped 
my brother Gcrnot in the battle, and the rest of my 
friends? Are there many dead? Who did most valiantly*?' t 
Now tell me.” 

Whereto the messenger answered truthfully, " We had 
no coward among us. Yet since thou wilt hear it, noble 
princess, none rode in the thick of the fight like the knight 
of the Netherland. Marvellous was the work of Siegfried’s 
hand. All that the knights did in battle — Dankwart and 
Hagen and the rest — though with honour fought they all, 
was but as a wind matched with the prowess of Siegfried, 
the son of Siegmund. Many heroes have they slain, yet 
of the deeds of Siegfried, done in battle, none shall tell 
to the end. By reason of him many maidens mourn for 
their kin. Low lieth the dear one of many a bride. Loud 
smcte he on the helmets, that they ran blood. In all 
things he is a knight bold and good. 

“ Ortwin of Metz, also, won worship. Whoso came 1 
within range of his sword lieth wounded or dead. Thy 
brother, too, made fierce havoc in the battle. To his 
prowess must all testify. The proud Burgundians have 
so fought that none may question their honour. For 
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unseemly in so great a Hag. And he asked tidings of his 
friends, and who were slain. None ■were lost to him save 
sixty only, and these were mourned cs many a hero hath 
been mourned since. 

They that were unhurt brought many battered shields 
and shivered helmets back to Gunthers land. The 
warriors sprang down from their horses before the palace, 
and there was a joyful noise of welcome. 

Order was given to lodge the knights in the town, and 
the king commanded that his guests should he courteously 
entreated, and that the wounded should be seen to and 
given good chambers- So he approved himself generous 
s» his foes. He said to Lodger, “Thou art welcome! 
Much scathe have I suffered through thee ; yet, if I 
prosper henceforth, I will consider myself well paid. 
God reward my warriors, for well have they served 
ms!” 

“Thou hast cause to thank them,” answered Ludger. 

for nobler captives were never won for a king : and gold 
without stint shah be thine, if thou do well by me and 
my friends.” 

Said Gunther, “Ye shall both go free. Yet I must 
have a pledge that my foemen quit not my land till 
peace be sealed betwixt us.” And they promised it, 
and gave their hand thereon. They led them to their 
quarters to rest, and saw the wounded men laid softly 
in. their beds. They set before them that were whole 
meat and good wine, and never were men merrier. They 
bare the battered shields array into safe keeping : and 
the bloody saddles, of which there were enow, they hid, 
that the women might not grieve thereat. Many a weary 
knight was there. 

The king entreated his guests right royally, and the 
land was fall of friends and of strangers. He bade sec 
to the sore wounded ones whose pride was brought low. 
To them that were skilled in leech craft they offered a 
rich fee of nnweigbed silver and yellow gold, that they 
micht heal the heroes of their wounds gotten in battle : 
the king sent also precious gifts to his guests. They that 
thought to ride home were bidden stay as friends. And 
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the maidens that dwell with honour in our midst appear 
before u$. For what shall pleasure or glad a man more 
than to behold beautiful damsels and fair women? Bid 
iby sister come forth and show herself to thy guests." 

And this word pleased the knights. 

“That will I gladly do," said the king ; and :bey that 
heard him rejoiced. He sent a messenger to Queen 
Uta, and besought her that she would come to the court 
with her daughter and her women-folk. 

And these took from the presses rn'h apparel, and what 
lay thereto m wrapping-cloths ; they took also brnoi he«, 
and their silken girdles worked with gold, and attired 
themselves in baste. Many a noble maiden adorned 
herself with care, and the youths longed exceedingly to 
find favour in their ejes, and had not taken a ru h king s 
land in lieu thereof. And they that knew rot one 
another before looked each upon each right glauly. 

The rich king commanded an hundred tm n of hi* 
household, hit kinsmen and hers, to es/ort bis surer, 
their swords in their hand. t’ta. with an hundred and 
more of her women, gorgeously attired, eatre forth from 
the female apartments, and many noble d.iniv.ds followed 
after her daughter. The knights pressed m upm them, 
thinking thereby to behold the beautiful maiden 

And lo l the fair one appeared, like the dawn (mm oul 
ibe dark clouds. And he that had home In r vo long 
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HOW SIEGFRIED FIRST SAW KRJEMHILD 

A vast multitude of them that would attend the hightide 
drew daily to the Rhine ; and unto those that came for 
love of the king horses were given and goodly raiment, 
and to each his place, even unto two and thirty princes 
of the highest and the best. So they tell us. 

And the women vied with one another in their attire. 
Giselher, the youth, and Gemot, and their two squires, 
rested not from welcoming both friends and strangers. 
They gave courtly greeting unto the warriors. 

The guests brought with them to the Rhine, to the 
tourney, saddles worked in ruddy gold, and finely-wrought 
shields, and knightly apparel. And the sick rejoiced, 
and they that lay on their beds sore wounded forgot 
that death is an hard thing. When the rumour of the 
festival was noised abroad, no man took heed more of 
them that groaned, for each thought only how he might 
sojourn there as a guest. Joy without measure had all 
they that were found there, and gladness and rejoicing 
were in Gunther’s land. 

On Whitsun morning there drew toward the hightide 
a goodly company of brave men, fairly clad : five thousand 
or more, and they made merry far and wide, and strove 
with one another in friendly combat. 

Now Gunther knew well how, truly and from his heart, 
the hero of the Netherland loved his sister whom he 
had not yet seen, and whose beauty the people praised 
before that of all other maidens. 

And he said, “Now counsel me, my kinsmen and my 
lieges, how we may order this hightide, that none may 
blame us in aught; for only unto such deeds as are good, 
pertaineth lasting fame.” 

Then answered Ortwin, the knight, to the king, “ If 
thou wilt win for thyself glory from the hightide, let now 
26 
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the maidens that dwell with honour in our midst appear 
before ns. For what shall pleasure or glad a man m<> re 
than to behold beautiful damsels and fair women ? Hjt{ 
thy sister come forth and show herself to thy guests.” 

And this word pleased the knights. 

“That will I gladly do,” said the king; and they that 
heard him rejoiced. He sent a messenger to Que en 
Uta, and besought her that she would come to the coij r t 
with her daughter and her women-folk- 

And these took from the presses rich apparel, and wl>at 
by therein in wrapping-cloths ; they took also brooch^ 
and their silken girdles worked with gold, and at:ir tl j 
themselves in haste. Many a noble maiden adorned 
herself with care, and the youths longed exceedingly lo 
find favour in their eyes, and had not taken a rich king's 
land in lieu thereof. And they that knew not op c 
another before looked each upon each right gladly. 

The rich king commanded an hundred nun of ijjj 
household, bis kinsmen and hers, to escort bis sist w> 
their s words in their hand. L'ta, with an hundred «tjd 
.mnir «5\ r dw tf-wmnr, gwgwuv.y’ AV.it <zua? .bird- 
the female apartments and many noble dam vis followi-j 
after her daughter. The knights pressed m upon thet t , i 
thinking thereby to behold the beautiful maiden. 

And lo 1 the fair one appeared, like the dawn from o u t 
the dark clouds. And he that had borne h<.r to lov,g 
in hi* heart was no more aweary, for the behmd one,fi, s 
swevt lady* stood before him in her beauty. Bright jewey, 
sparkled on her rarmt Ms, and brigbi «j' ihr iom. red 0 f 
her hue, and all they that sawher proclaimed her perric^ 
among maidens. 

As the moon eacrlleth in light the star* shining cle^r 
from the clouds, so itood she, fair before th< other wome n> 
and the hearts of the warriors were uplifted- 1 he char n . 
bertains made way for her through them that pressed jn 
to behold her. And S.egfncd joyed. and sorrow- d Uk c . 
wise, for he said in his heart, “ How should I woo su<;h 
hec? Scaly it was a vain daam , jet I were liefer 
ban a stranger to thee.” 

’ ng thus he wised oft white and red , ) ea. grace f u j 
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mcn lie low. slain by Ihe hand 
hath been proven .0 my cost. God 

E „nt he fa;, Kriemhild. 

Then they “d^sed to escorted her to the minster, 

Valiant knights in s.a. > i-f^ed. She went thither 

^r^to^^Swaaberapp.™!^ 
followed by het m > striving, were as naught 

the other women, ^ o{ heroes she was bom. , 

him, eTen , a " KnSh'ld was come forth to the front of 
fcow "hen Kri warr ; OT g0 to her again, and the 

the master, the) b before all others he had 

f m riSw AS she slid, " Now, God requite the* 
tFsiSalft" thoy tell mo .hou has, won ptatse and 

the you ih walked b) , heir love to the knight 

to the court, a JL ment an d gladness and delight in 

untheT without and within, among the valiant 
the hall of Gunther, witn wonderful deeds, and 

men. Ortwvn and Ha en a j 

if any devised a sp , he knights proven before the 
11 ^ wWof Gunther's land won glory. The 
B ues,s : J , „.; me forth to take part with their coo- 
wounded “ ,s ° “ n ’ e -i t Je buckler, and to shoot the shaft, 
ndes, to.skirmish with the on ^ their might ^ 

and waxed strong ^ for the term of the hightfe; 

Gunther gai e rde^ mea ts of the daintiest, that 

Kgta fad in naught as a king, nor *0 pooplo bb* 
“Ind he came to his guests, and said, “K«* s 
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gifts ere ye go hence, and refuse not the treasure that I 
would share with you.’ again to our 

The Danes made answer, Kre we turn ^ ^ 

ScMhaSe ma^dW friends dead, slain by thy 
warriors.” were healed of their 

jarys s* «** “*- • 

mem this. 0nthel ?° IaQtin = covenant. What they 

gold as five hundred horses 

may catry, ^S£ST“ tS -m ill done. Send 
And Siegfne they ride no more hither 

JESTS .“=>• W Si« »>« hand thereon 

f “ wS'Aou, counsellor I «i» do. They shall depart 
as thou sayest.” ies . aj s0 that none desired 

A„d *T“' h d “5S'?“The"W,i,ed men, by reason 
tneir gold, the) own j an d sorrowed, 

of whom the earn full of treasU re. and divided ■ 

And tne kin-, _ ^ w ‘ ta : fT v,; n cr it five hundred marks 
it among them wi* ou w b ^ ve c kn j 2ht> counselled him 
and more. Gemo., leaveJfor they were aweary 

thereto. And the) ^ bgfore Kr iemhild and Queen 

for home. And l M P . ; d mor e courteously. 

Uta ; never were knight* OKm.s e heless the 

Thechamberswere^when^lefnn his ^ and 

king abode there st not “ go before Knemhild. 

knights. And _ th had a i s0 taken leave, for he 

Tnen Siegfned, me > the king heard of 

h° 0 f G SrS".«h“rtedL hack, "“mid.™ 
it, and Gilmer inej , prithee vie'.d to me in this, 
ridest thou, SwSiegfneG. Jnm ^ Gunther . and his 

G ° n0t Here are fair maidens enow that thou mayest 
men. Were tf 

T be ^ d T bold Siegfried, - Let stand the horses, bear 
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hence the shields. I would ha ye ridden forth and turned 
again to my land, but Giselher hath changed my intent.” 

So he abode among them through lo\c, nor many land 
had it been sweeter for him. And Knemhild, the fair 
maiden, he saw daily, by reason of whose beauty he 
tarried. 

They passed the time in sports and feats of chivalry. 
But his heart was weary with love; yea, for love he 
sorrowed then, and, after, died miserably. 
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SIXTH ADVENTURE 

HOW GUNTHER WENT TO JSSLAND TO WOO BRUNHILD 

A fresh rumour spread beyond the Rhine- It was 
reported that many maidens dwelt there; and Gunther 
was minded to woo one of them, whereat his knights 
and his liegemen were we!! pleased. 

There was a queen high throned across the sea, that 
had not her like, beyond measure fair and of mickle 
strength, and her love was for that knight only that 
could pass her at the spear. She hurled the stone and 
leapt after it to the mark. Any that desired the noble 
damsel’s love must first win boldly in these three games. 
If he failed but in one, he lost his head. 

And oft had this happed already, when the rumour 
thereof reached the noble warrior by the Rhine, who 
fixed his desire upon the maiden, the which, or all was 
done, cost the life of many heroes. 

On a day that the king sat with his men, and they 
cast to and fro whom their prince might best take to 
wife for his own comfort and the good of his land, the 
lord of Rhineland said, “ I will hence across the sea to 
Brunhild, let what will betide. For her sake I will peril 
my bod} - , for I lose it if I win her not to wife.’’ 

“ Do not so,” said Siegfried. “ Cruel is the queen, 
and he that would woo her playeth too high a stake. 
Make not this journey.” 

But King Gunther answered, “ Never yet was woman 
bom so stark and bold, that, with this single hand, I 
could not vanquish her in strife.” 

But Siegfried said, “ Peace ! Thou knowest her not. 
AVert thou four men, thou wert no match for her grim 
wrath. In good faith I counsel thee to let the matter 
be. If thou lovest thy life, come not in such straits for 
her sake.” 

“ Nay, now, I care not how stark she be ; I will 
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journey, even as I have said, to Brunhild, and take my ■ 
chance. For her great beauty I must adventure this. 
What if God prosper me, and she follow me to the 
Rhine?" 

“Then I counsel thee," said Hagen, “to ask Siegfried 
to share with thee this hard emprise. It were well, since 
he knoweth so much of Brunhild ” 

So the king spake, “Wilt thou help me, most noble 
Siegfried, to woo the damsel ? Grant me this, and if I 
win the royal maiden for my dear one, I will adventure 
honour and life for thy sake." 

Siegfried, the son of Siegmund, made answer, “ Give 
me thy sister Kriemhiid, the high princess, and I will do 
it. Other meed I ask not.” 

S3id Guntlrer, “1 swear it, Siegfried, on thy hand. If 
Brunhild come hither, I will give thee my sister to wife ; 
and mayest thou live joyfully with her to thy life's end ” 

The noble warriors sware an oath ; and travail enow 
they endured, or they led back the fair one to the 
Rhine ; yea, ofttimes they were straightened sore. 

I have heard tell of wild dwarfs : how that they dwell 
in hollow mountains, and wear wonderful cloaks called 
Tumkappes. And whoso hath this on his body cometh 
not in scathe by blows or spear-thrusts; nor is he seen 
of any man so long as he weareth it, but may spy and 
hearken at his will. His strength also waxeth thereby ; 
so runneth the tale. 

Siegfried took the Tornkappi with bim tlut he had 
wrested from Albric the dwarf. And these high and 
noble knights made ready for the journey. When stark . 
Siegfried did on the Torniapf e, he was strong with the ' 
strength of twelve men, and with these cunning devices 
he won the royal maiden; for the cloak of cloud was 
fashioned on such wise, that whoso wore it did what 
bim listed, none seeing; and he won Bnmhild thereby 
that after brought him dole. 

“ Now tell me, Siegfried, or we depart, how we may 
cross the sea with honour? Shall we take warriors with 
us to Brunhild’s land? It « 
thousand knights." 


e easy to summon thirty 
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SEVENTH ADVENTURE 

HOW GUNTHER WON BRUNHILD 

Meanwhile the ship was come nigh to the castle, a*.d 
the king saw irtanv fair maidens that stood above - 
windows. It irked him that he knew them nop and he 
said to Siegfried, his friend, " Knowest thou: 
these maidens that look down at us on the sea 
their lord night, they are, certes, right noble. 

Bold Siegfried answered, “ Spy secretly among them, 

and say which thou wouldst have chosen, if tnou had« 
had the choice.” And Gunther said, I will; I 
one standing at yonder window m /now-wh.te robe. 

Goodlv is she, and for her fair body s sake, mine J 
choose her. If I had the power, she should be m) 

1 *• Thine eyes have led thee anght. That is the n 

Brunhild, the beautiful lady that thou desirest with ttiy 
heart and thy soul.” Gunther found no fault in te. 

The queen bade her damsels void the winao '! ’ h t 
stand in the gaze of strangers. They obe>ed , bu - 
thev did after hath been told us. 1 hey adorned them tor 
the warriors, as is the manner of fair women . then ) 
stole to the loopholes and looked curiously at the ter 

These came only four strong into the land. 
Siegfried held a horse on the strand, and, by 
thereof, the women that spied through the endows 
deemed King Gunther of the more worship. Hcuuu 
the good horse by the bridle : stately it was and siee • - 
mickle and stark, and King Gunther sat in the saddle, 
and Siegfried served him; but Gunther fo.go 

f Then Siegfried took his own horse from the ship- 
Seldorn before had he held the stirrup for awamor to 
mount And all this the fair women marl ked thr ou 
the loopholes. The heroes were clad alike; bomtneir 
horses and their apparel were snow-wnite, ana 
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shields were goodly that shone in their hands. Their 
saddles were set with precious stones, their poitrals 
small, and hung with bells of burnished gold. So they 
rode proudly into Brunhild’s courtyard, and came into 
the land as befitted their might, with new-shaTpened 
spears, and finely-tempered swords, teen and massy, 
that reached to their spurs. AH this Brunhild, the 
royal maiden, saw. 

Dankwart rode with them, and Hagen. These 
knights, they say, wore clothes of raven-black, and their 
shields were mickle, broad and goodly. Stones from 
India shone on their apparel. They left the vessel 
unguarded on the beach, and rode up to the castle. 
There they saw eighty and six towers, three great 
palaces, and a stately hall of costly marble, green like 
grass, wherein the queen sat with her courtiers. 

Brunhild’s men unlocked the castle gate and threw it 
wide, and ran toward them, and welcomed the guests 
to their queen’s land. They bade hold the horses, and 
take the shields from their hands. And the chamberlain 
said, "Do off your swords now, and your bright 
armour.” "Not so," answered Hagen of "irony; “we 
will bear these ourselves.’’ 

But Siegfried told them the custom of the court. “It 
is the law here that no guest shall bear arms. Where- 
fore ye did well to gire them up." 

Gunther’s man obeyed, much loth. They bade pour 
out the wine for the guests, and see that they were well 
lodged. Willing knights in princely attire ran to and 
fro to serve them, spying with many glances at the 
strangers. 

They brought word to Brunhild that unknown 
wamors in rich apparel were come thither, sailing on 
the sea, and the beautiful maiden questioned them. 
“ Tell me,” said the queen, “who these strangers be that 
stand yonder so proudly, and for whose sake they be 
come.” And one of the courtiers made answer. ‘‘In 
sooth, Lady, albeit I never yet set eyes on them, one 
among them much resembleth Siegfried, and him I 
counsel thee to welcome. The second of the company 
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hath so lofty a mien that, if his power be equal thereto, 
he might well be a great king and a ruler of wide lands, 
for he standeth right proudly before the others. The 
third, O Queen, is grim, yet a goodly man withal. His 
glance is swift and dark ; he is fierce-tempered, I ween. 
The youngest pleaseth me well. Maidenly and modest 
he standeth, yet it went hard, methinketh, with any that 
angered him. For all that he seemeth gentle, and is 
fashioned daintily, if his wrath were once kindled, many 
a woman might weep, for he is a bold and virtuous 
knight, and right worshipful.” 

The queen said, “Bring me my robe. If stark 
Siegfried be come into my land to woo me, he shall pay 
for it with his life. I fear him not so greatly that I 
should yield me to be his wife.” 

Then Brunhild attired her in haste. An hundred or 
more of her damsels went with her, richly adorned, 
wham the guests beheld gladly. Brunhild’s knights of 
Issland gave them escort, to the number of five hundred 
or thereabout, their swords in their hands, the which 
irked the bold strangers. They stood up from their 
seats ; and the queen spake courteously to them when 
she saw Siegfried, “ Thou art welcome, Siegfried, to this 
land. To what end art thou come? I prithee tell me.” 

“ I thank thee, O Brunhild, fair daughter of a king, 
that thou greetest me before this worshipful knight. 
Thou shorvest Siegfried too much honour, for he is my 
lord, and the king of Rhineland. What boots it to say 
more? For thy sake we are come hither, for he would 
woo thee at all hazards. Weigh the matter betimes, for 
of a surety he will win thee. His name is Gunther; he 
is a great and mighty king, and he desireth naught save 
thy love. To this end I have followed him, nor had 
done it, but that he is my master.” 

She answered, “ If he be thy lord, and thou be his 
man, let him withstand me at the games. If he have 
the mastery, then am I his wife, but let him fail in one of 
them, and ye be all dead men.” 

Then said Hagen of Trony, “ Lady, show us the games 
that thou proposest. It will go hard with Gunther or he 
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Said Hagen of Burgundy, “ While we were downcast 
by reason of thee, O Queen, and afterward, when the 
king of Rhineland had beaten thee at the sports, Sieg- 
fried was at the ship, and knoweth naught of what hath 
passed." 

“ Right glad am I,” said Siegfried, “ that thy wooing 
hath prospered, and that none is thy master. Now 
roust thou follow us, noble Lady, to the Rhine,” 

But Brunhild answered, “Not yet; I must first 
summon tny friends and my liegemen. Not so lightly 
can I quit my land. Certes, I will send for my kins- 
folk afore I go.” 

She despatched envoys over all, and bade her friends 
and her lieges haste to Isenstein. She gave to each 
princely apparel 

All day long, late and early, troops of knights rode 
into Brunhild’s castle, till Hagen said, “ Alack ! What 
have we done? Some hurt will befall us from Brun- 
hild’s men. We know not her real intent. What if she 
spurn us when her forces are gathered together ? Then 
were we all dead men, and this maiden were bom to 

But stark Siegfried said, “I will see to that, and 
hinder what thou fearest. I will bring to your help a 
body of chosen knights that thou knowest not yet. 
Ask me no further, for I will hence, and God guard you 
meanwhile. I will return shortly, and bring with me a 
thousand knights, than whom the world holdeth none 
better.” 

_ "Only tarry' not too long,” said the king, “for «e are 
right glad of thy help.” 

He answered, "I will come again in a few days. 
Tell the queen I left by thy command * 
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Brunhild sprang to her feet again, and cried, “I 
thank thee, Gunther, for that blow.” For she thought 
he had done it with his own strength, nor guessed that 
a far mightier man had felled her. 

Then, greatly wroth, she hasted and lifted the stone 
on high ; she flung it far from her, and leaped after 
it with loud-ringing armour. The stone landed twenty 
and four paces off ; but the maid sprang further. Then 
Siegfried went swiftly where the stone lay. Gunther 
lifted it, but it was the man they saw not that threw it. 
Siegfried was mighty, bold and big. He hurled the 
stone further, and he leaped further; moreover, through 
his magic, he had strength enow to bear King Gunther 
with him. The spring was made, the stone lay on the 
ground, and none was seen there but Gunther, the knight. 
Fair Brunhild was red with anger. 

So Siegfried saved Gunther from death. 

Then Brunhild said aloud to her folk, when she saw 
the hero at the far end of the ring unhurt. “ Come hither 
at once, my kinsmen and my lieges. Ye are subject 
henceforth to King Gunther." 

The bold men laid the weapons from their bands at 
the feet of great Gunther of Burgundy. For they 
deemed he had won the game by his own strength. 

He greeted them fair, for he was a courteous man, and 
he took the beautiful maiden by the band. She gave him 
power in her kingdom, whereat bold Hagen rejoiced. 

She bade the noble knight to the hall, where a multi- 
tude was assembled, that showed much observance 
through fear of his prowess. So, by Siegfried’s might, 
they were delivered from all peril. 

But Siegfried was wise, and stowed away his Tarr.- 
katft with care : then he went back where the women 
sat, and said feigningly to Gunther, “ Wherefore delavest 
thou to begin the sports th3t the queen proposed, let us 
now behold the issue thereof” — as if the cunning man 
knew naught of the matter. 

The queen answered, “How cometh it to pass. Sir 
1 that thou rawest not the game whereat 
Gunther hath won?” 
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pressed for room, and the Burgundians were eager to be 
home. 

Then said the queen, “ I would thank him that would 
distribute for me, among mine and the king’s guests, the 
gold and silver that I have in plenty." 

Dankwart, bold Giselber’s man, answered, “ Noble 
Queen, give me the key, and I will so divide it that, if 
there be any shame, it shall be mine only.” 

None could deny that he gave freely. When Hagen's 
brother held the key, he bestowed costly gifts without 
stint. Whoso desired a mark received so much that the 
poorest was rich his life long. Pounds, by the hundred, 
he gave uncounted, and many an one went forth from 
the hall richly dight, that never afore had worn so fair 
vesture. 

They told it to the queen, who was wroth, and said, 
" I would know, King, wherefore thy chamberlain leaveth 
me naught of my apparel, and spendeth all my gold I 
would thank him that stayed his hand. He giveth as 
he thought 1 had summoned Death hither. But I trust 
to live jet a while, and can spend for myself, 1 trow, 
what my father left me.” 

Never had queen so lavish a chamberlain. 

But Hagen of Trony made answer, “ Know, Lady, that 
the King of the Rhine hath gold and raiment to give in 
plenjy, nor needeth to bear aught of Brunhild's hence.” 

“Nay, if thou lovest me,” said the queen, “let me fill 
twenty travelling chests with gold and with silk, that my 
"Kami may have somewhat to bestow when we get home 
to the land of Burgundy.” 

They filled the chests with precious stones. Her own 
chamberlain saw to it, for she would not trust (liselher’s 
man' And Gunther and Hagen began to laugh. 

Then the queen said, "To whom shall I leave my 
kingdom ? Thy hand and mine must establish that or 
t we depart." 

The king answered, " Call forth whom thou wilt, and 
he shall be regent.” 

The lady saw her nearest of kin standing nigh her— 
her mother's brother — and to him she said, “ Take my 
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They lit many tapers, and poured for him the spiced 
draught. And he thanked them that they had not 
lingered, and said, “Ye shall follow me hence across 
the sea vrhereto he found the good knights willing. 

Full thirty thousand warriors were come at his bidding, 
and from these he chose a .thousand of the best. And 
some brought them their helmets, and some their coats 
of mail, for they had to follow Siegfried into Brunhild’s 
Land. He said then, “ Hearken, good knights ; ye go to 
court, and must have rich apparel, for ye shall be seen 
of fair women. Wherefore array you in vour best.” 

Now a fool might say, “Thou liest. How could so 
many knights dwell together ? Where find the meat, and 
■where the vesture ? It were not possible, if Siegfried had 
thirty lands." But ye have heard that Siegfried was rich, 
for the kingdom and the hoard of the Nibelungs were 
bis. Wherefore his knights had enow and to spare, for 
the hoard grew never less for all that he took from it. 

They rose up early in the morning (doughty followers 
had Siegfried won 1), and took good horses with them, 
and sumptuous apparel, and departed proudly for Brun- 
hild's land. 

Many beautiful maidens gazed from the windows there, 
and the queen said, “ Do any of you know who they be, 
that I behold yonder, afar off on the waves ? Their sails 
are rich and whiter than the snow.” 

The King of Rhineland answered, “ They are my 
men, that I left some little way behind when I jour- 
neyed hither. I summoned them, and now, Queen, they 
are here." 

They welcomed the noble guests courteously. Sieg- 
fried stood in the prow of the vessel, richly clad, and 
many warriors beside him. 

The queen said, “ Tell me, O King, shall I greet the 
guests, or no ? ” 

He answered, “ Go out now before the castle. So . ^ 
shall they see that they are welcome.’’ And the queen 
did as he counselled her, and greeted Siegfried before any. 
And they lodged them, and took their arms in charge. 

Now so many guests were in the land that they were 
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E ressed for room, and the Burgundians were eager to be 
ome. 

Then said the queen, " I would thank him that would 
distribute for me, among mine and the king's guests, the 
gold and silver that I have in plenty." 

Dankwart, bold Giselher’s roan, answered, “Noble 
Queen, give me the key, and I will so divide it that, if 
there be any shames it shall be mine only.” 

None could deny that he gave freely. When Hagen's 
brother held the key, he bestowed costly gifts without 
stint. Whoso desired a mark received so much that the 
poorest was rich his life long. Pounds, by the hundred, 
he gave uncounted, and many an one went forth fxotn 
the hall richly dight, that never afore had v om so fair 
vesture. 

They told it to the queen, who was wroth, and said, 
“ I would know, King, wherefore thy chamberlain leaveth 
me naught of my apparel, and spendeth all my gold. I 
would thank him that stayed his hand. lie giveth as 
he thought I had summoned Death hither. But I trust 
to live yet a while, and can spend for mjself, I trow, 
what my father left me.” 

Never had queen so lavish a chamberlain. 

But Hagen of Trony made answer, “ Know, Lady, that 
the King of the Rhine hath gold and raiment to give in 
plenty, nor needeth to bear aught of Brunhild's hence.” 

“Nay, if thou lovest me,” said the queen, “let me fill 
twen ty travelling chests with gold and with silk, that my 
'fiaricT may have somewhat to bestow when we get home 
to the land of Burgundy.” 

They filled the chests with precious stones. Her own 
chamberlain saw to it, for she would not trust (liselher's 
man. And Gunther and Hagen began to laugh. 

’'Then the queen said, “To whom shall 1 leave my 
kingdom? Thy hand and mine must establish that or 
we depart.” 

The king answered, “.Call forth whom thou wilt, and 
be shall be regent.” 

The lady saw her nearest of kin standing nigh her-w 
her mother’s brother— and to him she said, “ Take my 
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MOW SIEGFRIED WAS SENT TO WORMS 

When they had journeyed full nine days, Hagen of 
Trony said, “ Hearken lo my word. We have delayed 
too long to send the news to Worms on the Rhine. The 
envoys should have been in Burgundy or now.” 

King Gunther answered, “ Thou sayest sooth. And 
none were better for this business than thyself, friend 
Hagen, Ride now into my land, for thou art the fittest 
to tell of our coming." 

“ Nay, certes, dear master, I am hut a bad envoy. Le t 
me stay here at sea and act the chamberlain. I will tool, 
to the women’s wardrobe, till we bring them to Burgundy. 
Bid Siegfried rather carry the message ; by reason of 1% 
great strength he will bear it through well. If he deny 
thee, urge him with friendly words, that he do it for thy 
sister’s sake.” 

So Gunther sent for the knight, who came when they 
had found him. And' the ting said', " We are well' wgf, 
home in my land. It is time I sent a messenger to tell 
my dear sister and my mother that we draw near Under-, 
take thou the journey, and I will owe thee much thank.’* 

But Siegfried would not do it till that Gunther had 
begged him and said, “ Ride not for my sake only, but 
for fair Kriemhild’s, that the royal maiden requite it,, 
even as I." And when Siegfried heard that, he yielded. 

“Command what thou wilt, I will not gainsay it. I 
will do it for the sake of my beautiful lady. How should 
I deny aught to her that I bear in my heart ? Because 
of her, I will perform all that thou askest." 

“Tell Uta, then, the great queen, that we have pros-, 
pered in our adventure ; and let my brothers hear how- 
that it hath fared well with us. Tell the same news to 
our friends. And hide nothing from my sister. Greet 
her from Brunhild and me ; greet also the courtiers and 
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castles and my land in charge, till that King Gunther’s 
ora hand holdet'n rule here." 

She chose from among her knights tv.-o thousand men 
to follow her to the Rhine, and the thousand Nibclung 
warriors. Then she made ready for the journey, and rode 
down to the shore. She took with her sir and eighty 
women, and an hundred fair damsels, and they tarried 
not longer, but set out They that were left behind wept 
sore 1 Graciously and sweetly the lady quitted her land. 
She kissed her nearest of kin that stood round. With 
losing farewells they reached the sea. To the land of 
her fathers the maiden returned nevermore. 

Many hands made music during the voyage, and they 
had ail manner of pastime, and a favouring wind. And so 
they sailed away ; and many a mother’s son wept for it. 

Brunhild wedded not the king on the vojage, but 
waited for a hightide that was to be held in the castle of 
Worms; and "thither they speeded merrily with their 
knights. 
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>* 
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ail my men. Say to them that I have gotten the desire 
of my heart. And bid Ortwin, my dear nephew, raise 
seats by the Rhine. Make it known also to the other 
knights that I will hold a great hightide with Brunhild j 
and bid my sister, when she heareth I am at hand with 
my guests, prepare a fair welcome for my bride ; for the 
which I shall ever be beholden to her.” i 

So Siegfried took leave of Brunhild, as was meet, and 
rode to the Rhine. In the whole world was no better 
envoy. 

With twenty and four knights he rode to Worms. And 
when it was noised abroad that he was come without the 
king, Gunther’s servants were heavy of their cheer, for 
they feared that their lord had tarried behind, dead. 

The messengers sprang gaily from their horses, and 
Giselher, the young king, ran to them, and Gemot, his 
brother, who cried quickly, when he saw not King Gunther 
with Siegfried, " Thoxi art weicome, Sir Siegfried. Tell 
me, now, what thou hast done with my brother the king. 

If the strength of Brunhild hath reft him from us, a bitter 
wooing hath it been.” t, 

“Fear naught. Thee and bis kinsmen my friend 
greeteth by me, for he hath sent me hither to you with 
news- Contrive now that I come to the queen and thy 
sister. For I am charged with the same message to 
them as to thee, from Gunther and Brunhild : that it 
standeth well with the twain.” 

Giselher said, “ Go in to them straightway, and it will 
please my sister. She feareth for my brother ; by my 
troth, she will see thee gladly.” 

Siegfried answered, “ If I can serve her in aught, it 
shall be done. Where are now the ladies, that I may go 
to them ? ” 

Giselher, the brave youth, bare the message ; he said 
to his mother and his sister, “Siegfried is come to us, the 
hero of the Netherland. My brother Gunther hath sent 1 
him hither to the Rhine. He bringeth us word how it 
standeth with the king. Allow him to come to the court, 
for he bringeth news from Issland.” 

The noble women were heavy of their cheer. They 
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nn for their robes, and arrayed them, and bade Siegfried 
to the court j and be went gladly, for he yearned to see 
them. Kriemhild, the noble maiden, greeted him fair. 

“Thou art welcome. Sir Siegfried, valiant knight. 
Where is my brother Gunther, the noble king ? I fear 
ire have lost him by Brunhild’s strength. Alack 1 that 
evet t was bom 1 " 

But the warrior answered, ** Give me the guerdon of 
rood news, for, fair women, ye weep without cause. 1 
left him safe and sound— I say sooth— and he hath 
charged me with a message. He and his wife commend 
them lovingly to thee, O Queen. Dry thine eyes, for 
they will be here shortly." 

Kricmhild had not heard such good news for many a 
day. She wiped her bright eyes with her snow-white 
apron, and began to thank the envoy for bis message. 

So ended her sorrow and her tears. 

She bade Siegfried sit, whereto he was nothing loth, 
and said sweetly, “ I would fain give thee the envoy's 
guerdon, wert thou not too rich to receive it. Take my 
good will in lieu thereof.” 

" Though I had thirty lands,” answered Siegfried, u 1 
were proud to take a gift from thy hand.” 

Kriemhild said, “Be it so.” And she bade the 
chamberlain fetch the envoy’s meed. She gave him 
four and twenty bracelets with precious stones for his 
fee. The hero would not keep them : he was too rich 
a prince, but gave them to the maidens that were in the 
chamber. 

Uta, also, greeted him fair, and he said, “ I must teti 
thee further what the king would have thee do when he 
coroeth to the Rhine ; for the which, if thou grant it, he 
will ever be beholden to thee. He would have thee 
receive his noble guests kindly, and ride out from 
Worms to the shore to meet them. He begged this of 
thee with true heart.” 

The beautiful maiden answered, “ 1 will do it gladly. 
I will deny him no service. Failhfutly and truly will I 
do it," And she grew red from lore. 

Never was prince’s envoy better entreated. If she 
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had durst kiss him, she hsd dona it readily. On loving 
wise he took leave of the maiden. 

Then did the Burgundians as Siegfried told them. 
-Sincolt, and Kur.olt, and Rumolt the knight, hasted 
and raised seats on the strand before Worms. The 
king’s servants rested not. And Ortwin and Gary sent 
messengers oat straightway to Gunther’s liegemen over t 
ail, with news of the high tide. The maidens looked to 
their apparel. Toe palace and all the walls were decked 
out for the guests, and adorned cunningly for the 
stranger knights. 

All the roads were thronged with the kinsmen of the 
three kings, that had been summoned to welcome - 
Gunther and Brunhild, and many a rich vest was taken 
from its wrapping -cloth. Then the news spread, that 
Brunhild's friends had been spied on the way. And 
great was the press in Burgundy. Bold knights, enow, 

I ween, were there on both sides- 
Fair Kriemhild said, “ Go now, you of tny maidens 
that will forth with me to the welcome, and seek out 
your best clothes from the chests, that we may have , 
honour and praise from the guests.” 

The knights also bade bring oat rich saddles, all of 
red geld, for the women to ride from Worms down to 
the Rhine. Better ricing gear there could not be. Ha 1 
how bright the gold shone on the horses, and the 
precious stones on the bridles 3 They brought out 
gilded side-saddles and goodly trappings for the women. 

And they were alt merry of their cheer. 

The horses stood ready in the court for the noble 
•maidens, as I have told you. ar.d the poitrals were of the 
finest silk that was ever spun. E'gbty and six dames in 
head-coifs, fair, and dight in rich apparel, came to 
Kriemhiid. and thereto, firstly adorned, many a beautiful 
damsel; fifty and four, the fairest in Burgundy, wjtn 
glittering lace over their yellow hair. All that the king f 
had desired of them they cid with good will Fair 
-obes of goodiy stuffs that matched their white skins 
ey wore before the stranger knights. None but a fool 
X- d found any of them amiss. Some had mantles of 
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TENTH ADVENTURE 

HOW BRUNHILD WAS RECEIVED AT WORMS 

< 

On the far bank of the Rhine appeared a mighty host — 
the king with his guests — and they drew nigh to the 
strand, where damsels, led by the bridle, stood ready 
with welcome. When they from Issland, and Siegfried’s 
men of the Nibelung, saw that the ships were come, 
they hasted to the beach and laid hold, for they spied 
the king’s friends that waited on the other side. 

It is told of Uta, the rich queen, that she brought her 
damsels from the castle to ride with her, so that knights 
and maidens won knowledge of one another. The 
Margrave Gary held Kriemhild’s bridle till they were 
out from the fortress; then Siegfried hasted to serve 
her, for the which he was after requited. 

Ortwin the bold went by dame Ufa’s side, and, paired r, 
meetly and in sweet fellowship, knights and maidens 
rode together. Never, in sooth, at such meeting were 
so many women gathered. The men held tourney in the 
presence of Kriemhild and the rest, until the ships were 
landed, and did valiant deeds, that had been ill left 
undone at such a season. 

Then they lifted the rich-attired women from their 
horses. Ha 1 what splintering of lances, what din of 
shields, what noise and clash of wrought bucklers, when 
the king and his guests were come over to the fair ones 
that stood by the haven ! 

Gunther, with his friends, went down from the ships ; 
he led Brunhild by the hand ; garments and precious 
stones shone bright and sparkled. And Kriemhild went 
eagerly toward them, and greeted Brunhild and her fol- * 
lowing. They drew back their head-bands with white 
fingers, and kissed one another through love. Then 
Kriemhild, the maid, spake courteously, “ Thou art right 
welcome in this land, to me and to my mother, and to 
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our friends” And they courtsled and embraced. Never* 
I ween, was any greeted fairer than the bride, by Uta, 
and her daughter, for they ceased not to kiss her sweet 
mouth. 

When Brunhild’s women were all gotten to land, the 
knights led them before the queen, where welcome was. 
not stinted them, and where many a red mouth was. 
kissed. The rich kings’ daughters stood long side by 
side, and the warriors gazed on them. What these had 
heard tell they saw with their eyes, that none surpassed 
those two women in beauty, neither was any blemish 
found in them. They that esteem women for the come* 
liness of the body and what the eye beholdeth, extolled 
King Gunther's wife, but the wise that look deeper said, 
“Praised shall Kriemhild be before Brunhild." And the 
bright-attired women drew together where the silken 
canopies were spread, and the goodly tents, in the field 
before Worms. 

The king's kinsmen pressed forward to see them. 
They prayed the two queens to go with their women, 
where the shade was, and the Burgundian knights led. 
them thither. 

The guests also were now gotten to horse, and there- 
was din of tilting against shields. The dust swirled up, 
from the plain, as the land had been on fire, and the 
valour of many knights was proven, while the maidens 
beheld their prowess. Siegfried, I ween, rode many a 
course before the pavilions with his thousand Nibelungs. 

Then came Hagen of Trony at the king’s command, 
and, on friendly wise, stopped the jousting, lest the dust 
should irk the fair maidens, and they demurred not, but 
obeyed gladly. 

Gemot said, “Let stand the horses till it groweth 
cooler, and let us lead the women home. But be ready 
to ride again when the king giveth the order." 

So the tourney ended over all the plain. And the, 
knights went to the women under the high pavilions, and 
passed the time merrily till it was lime to ride home. 

At the fait of night, when the sun went down and the: 
air had began to cool, they tarried not longer, but arose* 
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men and women together, and the knights wooed the fair 
maidens with their eyes. Then, as was the custom of the 
land, the good squires spurred forward to the castle gate 
before the proud knights. 

There the king alighted from his horse, and, on knightly 
-wise, the heroes lifted down the women. There, too, the 
noble queens parted. Uta and her daughter went with 
their attendants into a wide chamber, and a mcn-y din 
was heard over all. 

The chairs were set, for the king was ready to go to 
•table with his guests, and beautiful Brunhild stood by 
him, and wore her crown in Gunther’s land. Certes, 
she was proud enough. 

Many were the seats, they say, and the tables goodly 
.and broad, and laden with food. Little, I trow, was lack- 
ing ! And many a noble guest sat there with the king. 
Gunther’s chamberlains carried round water in golden 
ewers. If any tell you of a prince's table better served, 
believe it not. 

Or Gunther took the water, Siegfried, as was meet, 
minded him of his oath that he had sworn or ever he 
saw Brunhild in Issland. 

He said, “ Forget not the vow thou swarest with thy 
hand, that, if Brunhild came into Burgundy, thou wouldst 
give me thy sister. Where is thine oath now? Mickle 
toil was mine on the journey.” 

The king answered his guest, “Thou hast done well to 
-remind me. I go not back from the oath of my hand. 
What I can do therein I will do.” 

They bade Kriemhild to the court before the king. 
She went up to the hall with her maidens, but Giselher 
sprang down the stair and cried, “Send back these 
maidens. My sister gocth alone to the king." 

They brought Kriemhild before Gunther, wberehestood 
amidst of knights from many lands. And they hide her 
stand in the middle of the hall. Brunhild, by this time, 
was come to the table, and knew naught of what was 
toward. Then said Dankrai’s son to his kinsmen, “ Help 
me now, that my sister take Siegfried to her hus- 
band.” 
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And they answered with one accord, “That may she 
do with honour." 

Gunther said, " Dear sister, I prithee of thv goodness, 
loose me ftom mine oath. 1 promised thee to a knight : 
and truly thou wilt do my will, if thou take him to 
husband.'* 

The maiden answered, “Dear brother mine, thou 
needest not to entreat. Command and I will obey. 
Him that thou givest me to husband I will gladly wed ” 
Siegfried grew Ted for love and joy, and a owed his 
service to Kriemhiid. And they bade them stand to- 
gether in a circle, and asked her if she would take the 
knight. 

On maidenly wise she was shamefast at the first, jet so 
great was Siegfried’s good fortune and his grace, that she 
refused not hts hand ; and the king of the Nerherland, 
from his side also, plighted his troth to Knemhild, 

When their word was given, Siegfried took his queen 
in his arms straightway, and kissed her before the 
warriors. 

The circle brake up when this was ended, and Sieg- 
fried took the seat of honour with Knemhild. The 
vassals served before them, and his Kibelung knights 
stood nigh. 

The king and Brunhild were seated, and Brunhild saw 
Kriemhiid sitting by Siegfried, the which irked her sore ; 
she fell to weeping, and the hot tears ran down her bright 
_ cheeks. 

Whereupon the host said, "What ailcth thee, sweet 
Lady, that the light of thine eje$ is dim? Rejoice 
shouldst thou rather, for my land and rich castles and 
true Jiegemen are all subject to thee.” 

“ 1 have cause to weep,** said the maiden. “ I grieve 
from my heart for thy sister, that she sitteth there by thy 
vassal. I must ever weep to see her so shamed.” 

But King Gunther answered, “I prithee, silence! 
Another time I will tell thee why 1 gave my sister to 
Siegfried May she live happily with the knight.” 

. But she said, “ I must gneve for her beauty and her 
oirth. If I knew whither I might flee, I would not suffer 
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Meanwhile the guests rode at the tourney with fortune 
good and bad, but, when it was time for the women b» 
go to the hall, they stopped the tilting and the dm, and 
the chamberlains bade the folk void the way. 

And now the courtyard was empty of horses and men- 
A bishop led each queen before the kings to table, and 
many proud knights followed them to their seats. The 
king sat beside his wife in good hope, for he minded 
Siegfried’s promise. The one day seemed to him as- 
thirty, for he (bought only on Brunhild. 

Scarce could he wait till they rose from the table, 

Fair Kncinhild and also Brunhild acre let! to their 
chambers. Hal what bold knights went before the 
queens I 

Jo) ful and without hate Siegfried the knight sat sweetly 
beside his beautiful wife, With her white hand she 
caressed his, till, she knew not how, he vanished from 
before her eyes. When she played with him and saw 
him no longer, she said to her maidens, “ I marvel much 
where the king is gone. Who took his hands out of 
mine ? " And so the matter dropped 

iic Viafi gone where Vie found the charrWAmns w'nVi 
the lights, which he began to put out. By this sign 
Gunther perceived that it was Siegfried. He knew well 
what he wanted, and he sent away the women and 
maidens. When that was clone, the king himself locked 
the door, and shoe tv o strong bolts before it. He hid 
the light quickly behind the bed curtain, and the struggle 
that had to come began between stark Siegfried and the 
beautiful maiden. King Gunther was both glad and 
sort)'. 

- Siegfned lay down by the queen, but she said, •* Stop, 
Gunther, lest thou suffer as afore. Thou mayest again 
receive a hurt at my hand.” 

Siegfried concealed his voice and spake not. Gunther 
beard well all that passed, albeit he saw nothing. There 
was little ease for the twain. Siegfned feigned that h<? 
was Gunther, and put his arm round the valiant maiden. 
She threw him on to a bench, that his head rang loud, 
against a foot stool. 
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The bold man sprang up undaunted, but evil befell 
him. Such defence from a woman I ween the world 
-will never see more. Because he would not let her be, 
Brunhild rose up. 

“It is unseemly of thee," said the brave maiden. 
“ Thou wilt tear my beautiful gown. Thou art churlish 
.and must suffer for it. Thou shah seel R 

She caught the good knight in her arms, and would 
"have bound him as she had done to the king, that she 
might have peace. Grimly she avenged her tom raiment. 

What availed him then his strength and his prowess ? 
She proved to him the mastery of her body, and carried 
him by force, since there was no other way, and squeezed 
him hard against a press that stood by the bed. 

“ Alack !” thought the knight, “if I lose my life by 
the hand of a woman, all wives evermore will make light 
of their husbands, that, without this, would not dare.’’ 

The king heard it well. He feared for the man. Then 
Siegfried was ashamed and waxed furious. He grappled 
fiercely with her, and, in terror of his life, strove to over- 
come Brunhild. When she squeezed him down, he got 
up again in spite of her, by dint of his anger and his 
mickle strength. He came in great scathe. In the 
chamber there was smiting with many blows. King 
Gunther, likewise, stood in peril. He danced to and fro 
quickly before them. So mightily they strove, it was a 
wonder they came off with their lives. The trouble of 
the king was twofold, yet most he feared Siegfried's 
death. For she had almost killed the knight. Had he 
dared, he had gone to his help. 

The strife endured long atwixt them. Then Siegfried 
got hold of Brunhild. Albeit she fought valiantly, her 
defence was grown weak. It seemed long to the king, 
•that stood there, till Siegfried had won. She squeezed 
his hands till, by her strength, the blood spurted out 
from his nails. Then he brake the strong will that she 
had shown at the first. The king heard it all, but he 
spake no word Siegfried pressed her down till she cried 
aloud, for his might hurt her greatly. She clutched at 
her side, where she found her girdle, and sought to tie 
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his hands. But he gripped her till the joints of her body 
cracked. So the strife was ended. 

She said, “Noble king, let me live. I will makegood 
to thee what I have done, and strive no more ; truly I 
have found thee to be my master." 

Siegfried rose up then and left her, as though he would 
throw off his clothes. He drew from her hand a gold 
ring, without that she was ware of it. He took her 
girdle also, a good silken band. I know not if he did it 
from pride, lie gave them to his wife, and suffered for 
it after. 

The king and the fair maiden were left together, and, 
for that she was grown weak, she hid her anger, for 
it availed her nothing. So they abode there till the 
bright day. 

Meanwhile Siegfried went back to his sweel love, that 
received him kindly. He turned the questions aside that 
she asked him, and hid from her for long w hat he had 
brought with him, till at the last, when they were gotten 
home to the Netherland, he gave her the jewel; the 
which brought him and many knights to their graves. 

’ .ViW.V iraf Gw&toar <s/ ,Wr ethftfv Ah? .TCtiA 

morning than afore. Throughout his lands many a 
noble knight rejoiced, and the guests that he had bidden 
to the hightide were well feasted and served. 

Thehightide lasted fourteen days, during the which time 
the din of the sports, and of the pastimes they practised, 
ceased not. Mickle was the cost to the king. The 
king’s kinsmen gave, in his honour, to the stranger 
knights, as their lord willed it, apparel, and ruddy gold 
and horses, and thereto silver enow ; and they that re- 
ceived the gifts took their leave well content. Also 
Siegfried of the Netherland and his thousand knights 
gave all that they had brought with them — goodly horses 
with saddles. Certes, they lived right royally. Never- 
», theless, or they had made an end of giving, they deemed 
it long; for they were weary for their home- Never 
were guests better entreated. So ended the hightide, 
and the warriors went their ways. 


ELEVENTH ADVENTURE 


HOW SIEGFRIED BROUGHT HIS WIFE HOJIE 

Wrex the guests were r.U gone, the son of Siegtaund 
spake to his friends, “AVe will also forth to our land.'* 
And his wife was glad when she heard the news. 

She said to her husband, *• When shall we start? Vet 
be no: irs too great haste. My brothers shall first divide 
the land with me/’ But the word irked Siegfried. 

Trie princes went to him ana said, all the three. "Sir 
Siegfried, we be th'y true servants till death. Know this 
of a surety.” And he thanked the knights that they 
spake him so fair. 

“ We would also divide with thee.” said Giselher the 
youth. "land and castles, and the rich kingdom that 
we rule. A full share thereof soak thou receive with 
Kriemfrild.” 1 

Bat the son of Siegmuna made answer, when he had 
heard their honourable intent, “ Blest be your heritage 
to you evermore, and also the people thereof. The 
share you would give to my dear wife she may well 
forego, for when she will wear the crown, she will be. 
if she live long enough, the richest woman on earth. 
Command me in aught else, and I will obey.” 

But Kriemhild said, “ Though thou scom ray land, 
not so lightly shalt thou treat Burgundian warriors. 
These any king might be proud to take with him. and 
them, at "the least, shall my brothers’ hand share with 
me." 

Gunther answered. "Take whom thou writ Thou 
w3t find many ready to ride with thee- Of three 
thousand knights, choose thou one taousaad for thy 
following.” 

Then Kriemhild sent for Hagen of Trony and for 
Ortwin, and asked them if they and their kinsmen would 
ride with her. But Hasan fell in a furv and cned •• To 
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ho man in this world shall Gunther give us. Others can 
ride with thee. Thou knowest the men of Ttony and 
iheir tray. By ihe king at the court ml) we bide, to 
serve him and follow him as heretofore " 

So she let the matter rest, and made ready for the 
journey ; for her followers she won two and thirty 
maidens and five hundred men, among the which was 
r.ckewart the Margrave. And they took their leave, as 
was meet . knights and squires, damsels and dames. 
They parted thence with kisses, and set out from 
Gunther's Lind joyfully. 

Her kinsmen brought her far on her way, and had 
night quarters put up where they desired them, in the 
king’s land And they despatched envoys to King 
Siegniund, to tell him and Queen Sieghnd how that 
their son dtew nigh with fair Knemhild, Queen Ufa's 
child, from Worms on the Rhine. 

They could not have brought them better news. 

Siegtnund said, “ Praised be God that l have lived to 
see. the day when Krierohild shall wear the crown here. 
My heritage is increased in worth, and Siegfried himself 
shall be king ” 

Queen Siogliml gave the envoys, for fee, red velvet 
and heavy silver and gold, for she was glad at the news. 

Her women began to adorn them in haste, and when 
Sieghnd knew who came with Siegfried, she let scats be 
buildcd, where he might be crowned in presence of his 
kinsmen. 

King Siegmund’s knights rode out to meet them. 
Never heroes were better welcomed, 1 trow, than these, 
into Siegmund’s land. Siegltnd rode forth, herself, to 
greet fair Knemhild, with beautiful women and bold 
knights, a day’s journey or they spied the guests. And 
strangers and friends were pressed alike for room, bl] 
that they came to a great castle that hight Xanten, 
where Siegfried and his wife were crowned afterward. 

Siegtmmd and Siegltnd kissed KriemhiJd, and Sieg- 
fried also, many times with smiling mouth, for their 
sorrow was ended , and Kriemhitd’s attendants got a 
gracious welcome. 
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They brought the guests Into Sigmund's palace, arc 
lifted the fair damsels from the horses. There ~ere 
knights enow eager to serve them. 

Howso rich had been the hightide by the Shine, here 
the knights received costlier apparel than ever before 
in their lives, ilany marvels might be told of their 
splendour. So they sat in honour and had plenty. X 
The couriers wore robes of red gold embroidered with 
precious stones and silk, that Siegiind, the noble queen, 
gave them. 

Then Siegmund spake in presence of his kinsmen. 

“ Be it known to you all that Siegfried shall henceforth 
wear my crown.” They cf the Netheriand heard the 
news gladly. So he made over to Siegfried his crown 
and his rule and his land, that he became lord and king. 
And to him that he acquitted, and to him that he con- 
demned. it was done according to his judgment. The 
husband of KriemhSd was a man greatly feared. 

Thus, in high honour (and this is sooth that I say) 
he lived and reigned, a crowned king, till the tenth year, 
when a son was bom. whereby the king's liegemen saw • 
their desire accomplished. They hasted and christened 
him, and called him Gunther, after his ur.de : that was 
no shame, for, toot he after his kinsman, hs must grow 
to be a bold man. They reared him well, as was meet. 

And in these days Siegiind died, and many wept 
because death had taken her. Then Utah child held 
supreme rule, as befitted so rich a queen. 

Now at the same time, they tell cs, in Gunther s land 
of Burgundy, the beautiful Brunhild had borne a son. 
that, for love of the hero, they named Siegfried. With 
all care they trained him. Gunther let him be reared 
fay his liegemen at the court in all virtues that might 
serve him if be grew to be a man. Soon, alack, by an 
evil fate, he was to lose all his kin< 

Tne fame of Siegmur.d’s court ceased no: to be 
noised abroad, and with wfcat worship his knurhts 
abode there ; great was the fame also of Gunther "s 
chosen warriors in Burgundy. 

The Nibelungs held their land in fee from Siecfried, 
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•where Siegfried sat by Kriemhild. Both were joyful to 
behold them. The king and his wife rose quickly to re- 
ceive Gary and Gunther’s knights of Burgundy. And 
they bade Gary sit down. 

“ Nay, let us way-weary guests stand while we tell 
thee Gunther’s message. After, we will sit. Gunther 
and Brunhild, with whom it is well, and Queen Uta, 
your mother, and Giselher, the youth, and eke Gemot, 
and your nearest kinsmen, send greeting from Bur- 
gundy.” 

“Now God reward them,” said Siegfried; "I hold 
them for good and true, as a man should trust his 
friends. The like doth their sister. Say on, whether 
they be of good cheer. Hath any done my wife’s 
brethren a hurt since we parted? Tell me, for I will 
stand by them till their foemen rue my help.” 

Margrave Gary, the good knight, answered, “It is 
-well with them, and they are of good cheer. They bid 
ihee to a hightide, and were right glad if thou earnest. 
They bid my Lady also. So soon as the winter shall be 
ended, before midsummer, they would see you.” 1 

But Siegfried said, “That can hardly be.” 

Whereupon Gary the Burgundian answered, “Your 
mother Uta, Gemot, and Giselher, pray that ye deny 
them not. Every day I hear them lament that ye 
dwell so far. Brunhild my mistress, and her maidens, 
rejoice in the hope to see you.” 

The message seemed good to Kriemhild. Gary was 
her kinsman ; and the king bade him sit, and tarried not 
longer to let pour the wine for the guests. 

Thither came Siegmund also, when he saw the 
messengers, and he spake to them on friendly wise. 

“ Ye be welcome, ye knights, Gunther’s men ; since 
Siegfried won Kriemhild to wife, ye should have been 
seen here oftener, if you would have proved your love.” 

They answered that, if he willed it, they would come 
gladly, for that joy had taken from them their mickle 
weariness. 

Then they bade the envoys sit, and set meats before 
them, whereof Siegfried gave order they should have 
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enough. Nine days they were kept at the court, till at 
last they murmured, saying that if they tarried longer, 
they durst not return again to their land. 

Meanwhile Siegfried had let summon his friends. He 
asked them their mind about his journey. “Gunther 
my brother-in-law, and his kinsmen, have bidden me to 
a hightide at the Rhine, and Kriemhild also, that she 
ride with me. And I were fain to go if his country lay 
not so far ofll Now counsel me, dear friends, for the 
best. Had I to harry thirty lands for their sake, my 
hahd were at their service.” 

His knights made answer, “ If thou wouldst ride to 
this hightide, we counsel thee on this wise : take with 
thee a thousand knights to the Rhine, that thou mayest 
have honour among the Burgundians.” 

Then said King Siegmund of the Netheriand, 
"Wherefore hast thou not told me thou wouldest to 
the hightide? If thou hast naught against it, I will ride 
with thee, and will take an hundred knights with me to 
add to thy train."* 

"Wilt thou do so, dear father mine?” said bold 
Siegfried, “ Right w cleome art thou. Inside of twelve 
days we will forth." 

To them that desired it horses and apparel were given. 
Since the king was minded to make the journey, he 
sent away the swift envoys, and charged them with a 
message to his wife’s brethren at the Rhine, that he would 
come right gladly to their hightide. 

Siegfried and Kriemhild (so runneth the tale) gave so 
much to the envoys that their horses scarce sufficed to 
cany it, for Siegfried was a rich king. So, well content, 
they drave their sumpters before them. 

Then Siegfried and Siegmund equipped their folk, and 
Eckewart, the Margrave, bade bring forth the best 
women’s vesture that was in Siegfried's whole land. 
They made ready saddles and shields, and to the knights 
and the gentlewomen that were to ride with them, they 
gave freely, that they lacked naught. Siegfried led tnany 
valiant knights to his kinsmen. 

The envoys hasted on their way, and when bold Gary 
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■cams up with his rasa, and the heroes coursed to and 
fro on the plain, that none had ease for the dust and the 
press. 

When the king saw Siegfried and Siegmnnd, on what 
loving wise he spake ■ " Ve are welcome to me and to 

all my men. Right joyful have ye made us by this 
journey .' 1 

“• Xow God reward thee , 11 answered Siegmnnd, the 
worshipful man. “ Since my son Siegfried won thee to 
his kinsman, my desire hath ever been to behold thee." 

Whereupon Gunther said. “ That it hath come to pass 
doth rejoice me.” 

Siegfried was received with the honour that was his 
due : and none wished him ill. From Gemot and 
Glselher, also, dear guests had never better welcome. 

Then the two queens drew nigh to each other. 

The saddles were emptied, and the women alighted 
on the grass with tbs help of Che heroes, that were not 
•slow, I trow, with their service ! 

The queens met, and the knights rejoiced at so fair a 
greeting, and ceased not to wait upon the fair women. 
Hero now to hero held oat the hand of welcome : the 
women courtseyed and kissed, and Gunther's and 
Siegfried’s men looked on well content. 

They tarried no: longer, but rode to the town, where 
the host bade it be shown plain that the guests were wel- 
come to Burgundy. There, too, there was tilling before 
the maidens. Hagen of Trony and Ortwin approved 
them mighty, for none durst gainsay their command : 
end they showed the dear guests much honour. 

. The clash of shields, and the din of piercing ana smit- 
ing, rose before the castle gate. Long time stood the 
host there with his guest or they were ail gone in. for in 
mistime the hours flew by. Then they rode merr.h to the 
great reception ball. Gorgeous footcioths, rich and cun- 
ningly fashioned, hung down from the saddles of the 
beautiful women. Gunther's serving-men hasted forward, 
and led them to their chambers. Ail this time Brunhild 
kept not her eyes from Kriemhild, that was. certes. fair 
r'. and of brighter hue than the gold she wore. 
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Ova aH the town of Worms vras heard the mirth of the 
company. King Gunther bade Dankwart, his marshal, 
see to them well, who gave them goodly quarters. With- 
out and within they feasted; never were strangers fairer 
entreated ; all that they desired stood ready for them, 
for so rich was the king, that to none was aught denied. 
They were served well and without hate. 

Then the king went to table with his guests. Siegfried 
they let sit where he had sat aforetime, and many a proud 
warrior strode after him to the feast. Twelve hundred 
knights were in the circle at the table ; whereat Brunhild 
thought, " Never afore was vassal so rich.” Neverthe- 
less she was well minded to him, nor contnved aught to 
his hurt. 

Many a rich cloak was wetted where the king sat that 
night, with the wine that the butlers ceased not to pour; 
for they toiled sore to serve all. 

As hath still been the custom at hightides, the women 
and the damsels were led to their beds betimes, and to 
each guest, from whencesoever he came, the host gave 
honour and gifts enow. 

When the night was ended, and the morning shone, 
precious stones sparkled on the rich apparel that the 
hands of the women drew forth from the travelling chests. 
Many a rich robe was sought out. 

Or it was well day, knights and squires gathered before 
the hall, and the din of tourney arose again before the 
early mass that they sang for the king. Gunther thanked 
' the young heroes. Then the trumpets were blown lustily, 
and the noise of drums and flutes was so loud that 
Worms, the wide town, rang therewith. 

Everywhere the bold heroes sprang to horse, and tour- 
ney was held in the land. Many young hearts were there 
that beat high, and, under their shields, many a doughty 
knight. 2n the windows sat stately dames and beautiful 
maidens, featly adorned, and gazed down at the joisting 
of the warriors, till that the king himself began to lilt 
^ith his kinsmen. So they passed the time, nor thought 
it long. 

Then the bells rang from the dome, whereat they led 
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Whereat fair Kriemhild waxed very wroth. “ Lose 
them thou must, then, for any service he will do thee. 
He is nobler even than Gunther, my noble brother. 
Wherefore, spare me thy foolish words. I wonder, since 
he is thy vassal, and thou art so much mightier than we, 
that for so long time he hath failed to pay tribute. Of 
a truth thine arrogancy irketh me.” 

“ Thou vauntest thyself too high,” cried the queen : “ I 
would see now whether thy body be holden in like 
honour with mine.” 

Both the women were angry. 

Kriemhild answered, “That shalt thou see straight- 
way. Since thou hast called Siegfried thy vassal, the 
knights of both kings shall see this day whether I dare 
enter the minster before thee, the queen. For I would 
have thee know that I am noble and free, and that my 
husband is of more worship than thine. Nor will I be 
chidden by thee. To-day thou shalt see thy vassals go 
at court before the Burgundian knights, and me more 
honoured than any queen that ever wore a crown.” 

Fierce was the wrath of the women. 

“ If thou art no vassal,” said Brunhild, “ thou and thy 
women shall walk separate from my train when we go to 
the minster.” 

And Kriemhild answered, “ Be it so.” 

“ Now adom ye, my maidens,” said Siegfried’s wife, 

“ that I be not shamed. If ye have rich apparel, show 
it this day. She shall take back what her mouth hath 
spoken.” 

She needed not to bid twice ; they sought out their 
richest vesture, and dames and damsels were soon 
arrayed. 

Then the wife of the royal host went forth with her 
attendants. Fair to heart’s desire were dad Kriemhild 
and the forty and three maidens that she had brought 
with her to the Rhine. Bright shone the stuffs, woven \ 
in Araby, whereof their robes were fashioned. And 
they came to the minster, where Siegfried’s knights waited 
for them. 

The folk marvelled much to see the queens apart, and 
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going not together as afore. Many a warrior was to 
rue it 

Gunther's wife stood before the minster, and the 
knights dallied in converse with the women, till that 
Kriemhild came up with her meiny. All that noble 
maidens had ever worn was but as a wind to what these 
had on. So rich was Kriemhild that thirty king’s 
1 wives together had not been as gorgeous as she was. 
None could deny, though they had wished it, that the 
apparel Kriemhild’s maidens wore that day was the 
richest they had ever seen. Kriemhild did this on 
purpose to anger Brunhild. 

So they met before the minster. And Brunhild, with 
deadly spite, cried out to Kriemhild to stand still. 
“ Before the queen shall no vassal go." 

Out then spake Kriemhild, for she was wroth. " Better 
aadst thou held thy peace. Thou hast shamed thine 
bwn body. How should the leman of a vassal become 
l king's wife?" 

| " Whom namest thou leman?" cned the queen. 

\ '* Even thee," answered Kriemhild. “ For it was 
iegfried my husband, and not my brother, that won 
aee first. Where were thy senses? It was surely ill 
one to favour a vassal so. Reproaches from thee are 
uch amiss." 

“ Verily,” cried Brunhild, " Gunther shall hear of it." 
" What is that to me? Thine arrogancy hath de- 
rived thee. Thou hast called roe thy vassal. Know 
»w of a truth it hath irked me, and 1 am thine enemy 
fermore." 

Then Brunhild began to weep, and Kriemhild tarried 
'•t longer, but went with her attendants into the minster 
fore the king’s wife- There was deadly hate, and 
; ght eyes grew wet and dim. 

Whether they prayed or sang, the service seemed too 
(g to Brunhild, for her heart and her mind were 
iibled, the which many a bold and good man paid 
(afterward. 

fcrunhild stopped before the minster with her women, 
she thought, “ Knemhild, the foul-mouthed woman. 
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shall tell me further whereof she so loud accuictb me. 
If he hath boasted of this thing, he shall answer for it 
with his life." 

Then Kriemhiid with her knights came forth, .and 
Brunhild began, “Stop! thou hast called me a wanton 
and shall prove it, for know that thy words irk me sore.” 

Said Kriemhiid, “ Let me pass. With this gold that 
I have on my hand I can prove it. Siegfried brought it 
when he came from thee.' 1 

It was a heavy day for Brunhild. She said, “ That 
gold so precious was stolen from me, and hath been 
hidden these many years. Now I know who hath 
taken it.” Both the women were furious. 

“ 1 am no thief,” cried Kriemhiid. “ Hadst thou 
prized thine honour thou hadst held thy peace, for, with 
this girdle round my waist, I can prove my word, and 
that Siegfried was verily thy leman.” She wore a girdle 
of silk of Nineveh, goodly enow, and worked with 
precious stones. 

When Brunhild saw it she started to weep. And soon 
Gunther knew it, and all his men, for the queen cried, 
“ Bring hither the King of Rhineland ; I would tell hirn 
how his sister hath mocked me, and sayeth openly that 
I be Siegfried’s leman." 

The king came with his warriors, and, when he saw 
that his dear one wept, he spake kindly, “ What aileth 
thee, dear wife : ” 

She answered, “ Shamed must I stand, for thy sister 
would part me from mine honour? I make my plaint to 
thee. She prodaimeth aloud that Siegfried hath had rne 
to his leman.” 

Gunther answered, “Evilly hath she done.” 

“ She weareth here a girdle that I have long lost, and 
my red gold. Woe is roe that ever I was bom If thou 
dearest me not from this shame, I will never love thee 
more.” 

Said Gunther, “Bid him hither, that he confess 
whether he hath boasted of this, or no.” 

They summoned Siegfried, who, when he saw their 
anger and knew not the cause, spake quickly, “ Why 
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w«p these *nffl'n ? Tell me straight ; and wherefore 
am 1 summoned?" 

Whereto Gunther answered, *' Right ve*ed am 1. 
Brunhild, my wife, tcilcth me here that thou lu<t bo.x««l 
thou wett her leman Kricrohitd detlatelh this, Hut 
thou done it, O knight?" 

Siegfnvd answered, •* Not I. If she hath said so, I 
«t!l feat not till she tef-wst it. 1 swear with « high ruth, 
in the presence cf all thy knights, that l said not (hi* 
thing." 

The king of the Rhine made an*wrr, ‘‘So t*e it If 
thou I*MI the oath here. 1 will acquit thee of the talie 
hood.” Then the Burgundian* *;<h> 4 round in a ring, 
and Siegfried more ft with hit hand , whereupon the 
great king said, M Verily, 1 hold diet. guiltless, noi lay 
to the charge the wonl my inter imptitetb to tber.” 

Sard Siegfried further, **lf she rejoiccth to have 
troubled thy fair wife, 1 am gntved beyond mcature " 
The knight* gUnecd at each other 

“ Women mui! 1« taught *u lirnl’.e then tongu-s. 
Forbid proud ijwrcb to thy wife: ] kill do the Hie to 
mine. Such bittemcs* and pnde are • <hame " 

Angry word* have divided many women Brunhild 
made such dole, that Gunther's men had pity nn tier 
Aid Hagen of Trony went lo hrr an.} askrd what ailed 
her, for he found her weeping She told him the rale, 
end lie ware vtiaightway that Krtrmhiids husband 
should pay for it, or never would Hagen Iv glad 

again. 

While they tilkra together, Onwm md Gemot came 
op, and the warriors coo fuelled Siegfried'* death Rut 
when Gtsethcr, Uu's Cur child, drew nigh and heard 
them, he spake out with true heart, •• Alack, good 
kntghtt, what would re do? How hath Siegfried de- 
served such hate that be should lose his life ? A woman 
is lightly angered'* 

" Shall we rear bastards ? u cried Hagen. “ That were 
amall honour to good knights, t will avenge on him the 
boast that he hath made, or I will die *’ 

But the king himself said, *' Good, and not evil, liath 
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he done to us. Let him live. Wherefore should I hate 
the knight ? He hath ever been true to me. 1 ' 

But Ortwin of Metz said, “ His great strength shall 
not avail him. Allow, O Lord, that I challenge him to 
his death.” So. without cause, they banded against him. 
Ye: none had urged it further, had' not Hagen tempted 
Gunther evert- day, sating, that if Siegfried lived not, I 
many kings’ lands were subject to him. 

Whereat the warrior began to grieve. 

Meanwhile they let the matter lie, and returned to the 
tourney. Ha ! what stark spears they brake before 
Kriemhild, atween the minster and the palace; but 
Gunther’s men were wroth. 

Then said the king, “ Give over this deadly hate. For 
our weal and honour he was born. Thereto the man is 
so wonderly stark and grim, that, if he were ware of this, 
none durst stand against him.” 

“ Xot so,” said Hagen. “ Assure thee on that score. 
For I will contrive secretly that he pay for Brunhild's 
weeping. Hagen is his foe evermore.” 

But said Gunther, “ How meanest thou ? ” £- 

And Hagen answered, “ On this wise. Men that 
none here knoweth shall ride as envoys into this land 
and declare war. Whereupon thou wilt say before thy 
guests that thou must to battle with thy liegemen. When 
thou hast done this, he will promise to help thee. Then 
he shall die, after I have Ieamt a certain thing from his 
wife.” 

Evilly the king followed Hagen, and they plotted black 
treason against the chosen knight, without any suspect- 
ing it. So, through the quarrel of two women, died 
many warriors. 



FIFTEENTH ADVENTURE 


HOW SIEGFRIED WAS BETKAVED 

On the fourth morning, thirty and two men were seen 
riding to the court. They brought word to Gunther that 
war was declared against him. The women were woeful 
when they heard this lie. 

The envoys won leave to go in to lhe king, and they 
said they were Ledger's men, that Siegfried's hand had 
overcome in battle and brought captive into Gunther’s 
land. 

The king greeted them, and bade them sit, but one of 
them said, “ Let us stand, till that we have declared the 
message wherewith we are charged to thee. Know that 
thou hast to thy foeman many a mother's son. Ludger 
and Ludgast, whom thou hast aforetime evilly entreated, 
ride hither to make war against thee in this land." 

The king fell in a rage, as if he had known naught 
thereof. Then they gave the false messengers good 
) odgiug. cov)a Siegfried or any other guess their 

treason, whereby, or all was done, they themselves 
perished ? 

The king went whispering up and down with his 
friends. Hagen of Trony gave him no peace. Many 
of the knights were fain to let it drop, but Hagen would 
not be turned from it. 

On a day that Siegfried found them whispering, he 
asked them, “ Wherefore are the king and his men so 
sorrowful ? If any haih done aught to their hurt, I will 
stand by them to avenge it” 

Gunther answered, '* I grieve not without cause. 
Ludgast and Ludger ride hither to war against roe in 
my land.” 

Then said the bold knight, “ Siegfried’s arm will with- ~ 
stand them on such wise, that ye shall ail come off with 
honour. I will do to these warriors even as I did afore- 
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Then raid SHpfrit-d further. “ Have no fta r." 

The uiitthu of Burgundy tam!': ready for v.ar, they 
and their *«prires. and dissembled Iwtfmr tf!i‘v, fried and 
hi? men, S; eg Tied bade ih*'m of the Ncthcrianu lose no 
time, and they ■•nay!;', out their haw.*'. 

Then spate stark Siegfried, " Tarry here ,-.t home. 
Sigmund, nty father. If God prosper us. we that! 
return or long to the Rhine. Meanwhile, he thou cf 
good cheer here bv the king." 

They made ns :f to dt part, and bound on the standard. 
Many of Gunther's knights knew nothing of how the 
matter stood, and a mighty host gathered round ?i-g- 
fried. They bound their helmet? and their coat? of mat! 
on to the horses and stood ready. Then went Hagen of 
Trony to Kriemhild, to take his leave of her, for they 
would away. 

“ Well for me." said Kriemhild, “ that ever I won to 
husband a man that standeth so true by his friends, as 
doth Siegfried by my kin«men. Rntht proud am I. be- 
think thee now, Hagen, dear friend, how that in ail things 
I am at thy 'era ice, and have ever v.aiied thee we!!. Re- 
cjvistc tnc through my husband, that 1 lose, and avenge 
not on him what I did to Brunhild. Already tt repersteth 
me sore. My body hath smarted for it, that ever I 
troubled her with my words. Siegfried, the good knight, 
hath seen to that." 

Whereto Hagen answered. “ Ye vnii short!-. !v at one 
again. But Kriemhild, prithee tel! me wherein I can 
serve thee with Siegfried, thy husband, and I v.ill do it, 
for I love none belter." 

“ I should fear naught for his life in battle, but that 
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he is foolhardy, and of too proud a courage. Sare for 
that, he were safe enow.” 

Then said Hagen, “ Lady, if thou fearest hurt for him 
in battle, tell me now by what device I may hinder it, 
and 1 will guard him afoot and on horse.” 

She answered, “ Thou art my cousin, and I thine. To 
thy faith I commend my dear husband, that thou mayst 
watch and keep him." 

Then she told him what she had better have left 
unsaid. 

" My husband is stark and bold. When that he slew 
the dragon on the mountain, he bathed him in its blood ; 
wherefore no weapon can pierce him. Nevertheless, when 
he ridelb in battle, and spears fly from the bands of 
heroes, I tremble lest 1 lose him. Alack ! for Siegfried’s 
sake how oft have I been heavy of my cheer ! And 
now, dear cousin, I will trust thee with the secret, and tell 
thee, that thou mayst prove thy faith, where my husband 
may be wounded. For that I know thee honourable, I do 
this. When the hot blood flowed from the wound of 
the dragon, and Siegfried bathed therein, there fell atween 
his shoulders the broad leaf of a lime tree. There one 
might stab him, and thence is my care and dole.” 

Then answered Hagen of Trony, “Sew, with thine own 
hand, a small sign upon his outer garment, that I may 
know where to defend him when we stand in battle.” 

She did it to profit the knight, and worked his doom 
thereby. She said, “ I will sew secretly, with fine silk, 
a Utile cross upon his garment, and there, O knight, 
shalt thou guard to me my husband when ye ride in the 
thick of the strife, and he withstandeth his foemen in the 
fierce onset.” 

“ That will I do, dear lady,” answered Hagen. 

Kriemhild thought to serve Siegfried ; so was the hero 
betrayed. 

Then Hagen took his leave and went forth glad; and 
his king bade him say what he had learned. 

“If thou wouldst turn from the journey, let us go 
hunting instead j for I have learned the secret, and have 
him in my hand. Wilt thou contrive this ?” 
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“ That -will L~ said the Hag. 

And the kind's men rejoiced. Never mors. I Tress, 
Trjli knight do so foully ss did Hagen, when he brake 
bis iaitb whs the queen. 

The nest moraine Siegfried, with his thousand knights, 
rode merrily forth : for bethought to avenge his friends. 
And Hagen rode nigh him, and spied at his vesture. 
When be saw the mark, he sent forward two of his men 
secretly, to ride back to them with another message: 
that Ledger cade tell the king his land might remain 
at peace. 

Loti was Siegfried to turn his rein or he had done 
battle for his friends. Gunther's vassals scarce held him 
back. Then he rode to the king, that thanked him. 

“ Mow. God reward thee. Siegfried, my kinsman, that 
than didst grant my prayer so readily. Even so will I 
do by thee, and that justly. I hold thee trustiest of all 
my friends. Seeing we he quit cf this war, let as ride a 
hunting: to the Ocsnwald alter the bear and the boar, as 
I have often done.” 

Hagen, the false man. had counselled this. 

~ Let it be told to my guests straightway that I will 
ride early. Vfkuso would bunt with me. let him he ready 
betimes. But if any would tarry behind for pastime 
with the women, he shall do it, ar.d please me thereby.” 

Siegfried answered err courtly wise. “T wS hunt with 
thee gladly, and win ride to the forest, if thou lend me 

“Vfili or.e suuke?” "asked Gunther. “I will lend 
thee four that know the forest well, and the tracks of the 
game, that thou come not home empty-handed.” 

Then Siegfried rode to his wife. 

Meanwhile Hagen had told the king how he would 
trap the hero. Let all men evermore avoid such foul 
treason. When the false men had contrived his death, 
tney told a H the otners- Grse.her and Gemot went not 
hunting with the rest. I know not for what grudge they 
warned him non But they paid dear for it- ~ 


SIXTEENTH ADVENTURE 


HOW SIEGFRIED WAS SLAIN 

Gunther and Hagen, ttve fierce Pinion, went hunting 
with false intent in the forest, to chase the boar, the bear, 
and the wild bull, with their sharp spears. What fitter 
sport for brave men? 

Siegfried rode with them in kingly pomp. They took 
with them good store of meats. By a cool stream he lost 
his life, as Brunhild, King Gunther’s wife, had devised it 

But or he set out, and when the hunting-gear was bid 
ready on the sumpters that they were to take across the 
Rhine, he went to Kriemhild, that was right doleful of 
her cheer. He kissed his lady on the mouth. " God 
grant 1 may see thee safe and well again, and thou me. 
Bide here merry among thy kinsfolk, for I must forth.” 

Then she thought on the secret she had betrayed to 
Hagen, but durst not tell him. The queen wept sore 
that ever she was bom, and made measureless dole. 

She said, “ Go not hunting. Last night I dreamed an 
evil dream : how that two wffd boars chased thee Over 
the heath ; and the flowers were red with blood. Have 
pity on my tears, for I fear some treachery. There be 
haply some offended, that pursue us with deadly hate. 
Go not, dear lord ; in good faith I counsel it." 

But he answered, “ Dear love, I go but for a few 
days. I know not any that beareth me hate. Thy 
kinsmen will me well, nor have I deserved otherwise at 
their hand.” 

"Nay, Siegfried, I fear some mischance. Last night 
I dreamed an evil dream : how that two mountains fell 
on thee, and I saw thee no more. If thou goest, thou 
wilt grieve me bitterly.” 

But he caught his dear one in his arms and kissed her 
close ; then he took leave of her and rode off. 

She never saw him alive again. 
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They rode thence into a deep forest to seek sport. 
The king had many bold knights with him, and rich 
meats, that they had need of for the journey. Sumpters 
passed laden before them over the Rhine, carrying bread 
and vine, and f.esh and fish, and meats of ail sorts, as 
mas fitting for a rich king. 

The bold huntsmen encamped before the green mood 
where they mere to hunt, on a broad meadow. Siegfried 
also was there, which was toid to the king. And they 
set a watch round the camp. 

Then said stark Siegfried, IVho will into the forest 
and lead ns to the game?” 

“ If we part or we begin the chase in the wood.” said 
Hagen, ‘"we shall know which is the best sportsman. 
Let us divide the huntsmen and the hounds : then let 
each ride alone as him listeth, and he who hunteth the 
best shall be praised.'’ So they s mated without more 
ado. 

But Siegfried said, “ One hound that hath been well 
trained for the chase will stance for me. There will be 
span enow ! " 

Then an old huntsman took a limehound. and 
brought the company where there was game in plenty. 
Taey hunted down all the beasts they started, as good 
sportsmen should. 

Whatsoever the limehound started, the hero of the 
Xetheriar.d slew with his hand. His horse ran so swift 
that naught escaped him ; he wen greater praise than 
any in tne chase. In ail things he was right manlv. 
The first that he smote to the death was a half-bred 
boar. Soon after, he encountered a grim lion, that the 
limehound started. This he shot with his bow and a 
sharp arrow : the lion mace only three springs or he fell. 
Loud was the praise of his comrades. Then he killed, 
one after the other, a hufialo, an elk, four stark ure- 
osen, and a grim sheik. His horse carried him so 
swiftly that nothing outran him. De=r and hind 
escaped him not. 

Tne limehound tracked a wild boar next that besan 
to See. But Siegfried rode up and barred the path. 
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sword hung down to the spur, and his hunting-horn was 
of ruddy gold. Of better hunting-gear I never heard tell. 
His coat was black samite, and his hat was goodly sable. 
His quiver was richly laced, and covered with a panthers 
hide for the sake of the sweet smell. He bare, also, a 
bow that none could draw but himself, unless with a 
windlass. His cloak was a lynx-skin, pied from head to 
foot, and embroidered over with gold cm both sides. 
Also Balmung had he done on, whereof the edges were 
so sharp that it clave every helmet it touched. I ween 
the huntsman was merry of his cheer. Yet, to tell you 
the whole, I must say how his rich quiver was filled with 
good arrows, gilt on the shaft, and broad a hand's 
breadth or more. Swift and sure was the death of him 
that he smote therewith. 

So the knight rode proudly from the forest, and 
Gunther's men saw him coming, and ran and held his 
horse. 

When he had alighted, he loosed the hand from the 
paws and from the mouth of the bear that he had bound 
to his saddle. 

So soon as they saw the bear, the dogs began to bark. 
The animal tried to win back to the wood, and all the 
folk fell in great fear. Affrighted by the noise, it ran 
through the kitchen. Nimbly started the scullions from 
their place by the fire. Pots were upset and the brands 
strewed over alL Alack ! the good meats that tumbled 
into the ashes ! 

Then up sprang the princes and their men. The bear 
began to growl, and the king gave order to slip the 
hounds that were on leash. T faith, it had been a 
merry day if it had ended so. 

Hastily, with their bows and spears, the warriors, 
swift of foot, chased the bear, but there were so many 
dogs that none durst shoot among them, and the forest 
rang with the din. Then the bear fled before the dogs, 
and none could keep pace with him save Kriembild’s 
husband, that ran up to him and pierced him dead with 
his sword, and carried the carcase back with him to the 
fire. They that saw it said he was a mighty man. 
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Then they bade the sportsmen to the table, and they 
sat down, a goodly company enow, on % fair meadow. 
Hat what dishes, meet for heroes, were set before them. 
But the cup-bearers were tardy, that should have 
brought the wine. Save for that, knights were never 
better served. If there had not been false-hearted men 
among them, they had been without reproach. The 
doomed man had no suspicion that might have warned 
him, for his own heart was pure of all deceit. Many 
that his death profited not at all had to pay for it bitterly. 

Then said Sir Siegfried, "t marvel, since they bong 
os so much from the kitchen, that they bring not the 
wine. If good hunters be entreated so, I will hunt no 
more. Cedes, I hare deserved better at your hands.” 

Whereto the king at the table answered falsely, 
"What iackcih to-day we will make good another time. 
The blame is Hagen's, that would have us perish of 
thirst." 

Then said Hagen of Trony, 41 Dear master, methought 
we were* to hunt to-day at Spessart, and I sent the wtne 
thither. Tor the present we must go thirsty; another 
time 1 will take better care.” 

But Siegfried cried, “Small thank to him. Seven 
sumpters with meat and spiced wines should he have- 
sent here at the least, or, if that might not be, wc should 
have gone higher to the Rhine.” 

Hagen of Trony answered, " I know of a cool spring 
dose at hand. Be not wroth with me, but take my 
counsel, and go thither." The which was done, to the 
hurt of many warriors. Siegfried was sore athirst and 
bade push back the table, that he might go to the spring 
at the foot of the mountain. Falsely had the knights 
contrived it. The wild beasts that Siegfried’s hand had 
slain they let pile on a waggon and take home, and all 
they that saw it praised him. 

Foully did Hagen break faith with Siegfried. He said, 
when they were starting for the broad lime tree, " I hear 
from all sides that none can keep pace with KrietnhildV 
husband when he runneth. Let us see now." 

Bold Siegfried of the Motherland answered, "TbotS 
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may ;t easily prove it, if thou vrilt run with me to the 
brook for a wager. The praise shall be to him that 
winneth there first.” 

“ Let us see then,” said Hagen the knight. 

And stark Siegfried answered, “ If I lose, I will lay me 
at thy feet in the grass.” 

A glad man was King Gunther when he heard that ! 

Said Siegfried further, “ Nay, I will undertake more. 
I will carry on me all that I wear — spear, shield, and 
hunting gear.” Whereupon he girded on his sword and 
his quiver in haste. Then the others did of T their 
clothes, till they stood in their white shins, and they ran 
through the clover like two wild panthers ; but bold 
Siegfried was seen there the first. Before all men he 
won the prize in everything. He loosed his sword 
straightway, and laid down his quiver. His good spear 
he leaned against the lime tree ; then the noble guest 
stood and waited, for his courtesy was great. He laid 
down his shield by the stream. Albeit he was sore 
athirst, he drank not till that the king had finished, who 
gave him evil thanks. 

The stream was cool, pure, and good. Gunther bent 
down to the water, and rose again when he had drunk. 
Siegfried had gladly done the like, but he suffered for his 
courtesy. Hagen carried his bow and his sword out of 
his reach, and sprang back and gripped the spear. Then 
he spied for the secret mark, on his vesture : and while 
Siegfried drank from the stream, Hagen stabbed him 
where the cross was, that his heart’s blood spurted out 
■on the traitor’s clothes. Never since hath knight done 
so wickedly. He left the spear sticking deep in his 
heart, and fled in grimmer haste than ever he had done 
from any man on this earth afore. 

When stark Siegfried felt the deep wound, he sprang 
up maddened from the water, for the long boar spear 
stuck out from his heart. He thought to find bow or 
sword ; if he had, Hagen had got his due. But the 
sore-wounded man saw no sword, and had nothing save 
his shield. He picked it up from the water’s edge and 
ran at Hagen. King Gunther’s man could not escape 
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He said to the kin", “ Never in this world was so foul 
a murder as thou hast done on me. In thy sore need I 
saved thy life and thine honour. Dear have I paid for 
that I did well by thee." With a groan the wounded 
man said further, “ Yet if thou eanst show truth to any 
on this earth, O King, show it to my dear wife, that I 
commend to thee. Let it advantage her to be thy sister. 
By all princely honour stand by her. Long must my 
father and my knights wait for my coming. Never hath 
woman won such woe through a dear one.” 

He writhed in his bitter anguish, and spake painfully, 
“ Ye shall me this foul deed in the days to come. Know 
this of a truth, that in slaying me ye have slain yourselves.” 

The flowers were all wet with blood. He strove with 
death, but not for long, for the weapon of death cut too 
deep. And the bold knight and good spake no more. 

When the warriors saw that the hero was dead, they 
laid him on a shield of ruddy gold, and took counsel 
how they should conceal that Hagen had done it. Many 
of them said, “ Evil hath befallen us. Ye shall all hide 
it, and hold to one talc — when Kriemhild's husband was 
riding alone in the forest, robbers slew him.” 

But Hagen of Trony said, “ I will take him back to 
Burgundy. If she that hath troubled Brunhild know it, 
I care not. It concemeth me little if she weep.” 

Of that very brook where Siegfried was slain ye shall 
hear the truth from me. In the Odenwald is a village 
that hight Odenheim, and there the stream runneth still ; 
beyond doubt it is the same. 
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HOW SIEGFRIED WAS MOURNED AND BURIED 

They tarried there that night, and then crossed the 
Rhine. Heroes never went to so woeful a hunt. For 
one thing that they slew, many women wept, and many 
a good knight's body paid for jt. Of overweening pride 
ye shall hear now, and grim vengeance. 

Hagen bade them bear dead Siegfried of the Nibelung 
land before the chamber where Kriemhild was, and 
charged them to lay him secretly outside the door, that 
she might find him there when she went forth to mass 
or it was day, the which she was wont to do. 

The minster bell was rung as the custom was. Fair 
Kriemhild waked her maidens, and bade them bring her 
i light and her vesture. 

Then a chamberlain came and found Siegfried. He 
saw him red with blood, and his garment all wet, but he 
knew not yet that he was his king. He carried the light 
into the room in his hand, and from him Kriemhild 
heard evil tidings. 

When she would have gone with her women to the 
minster, the chamberlain said, “ Lady, stop I A mur- 
dered knight lieth on the threshold." 

“Woe is me!" cried Kriemhild. “What meanest 
thou by such news?" 

Or she knew for certain that it was her husband, she 
began to think on Hagen’s question, how he might guard 
him. From that moment her dole began ; for, with his 
death, she took leave of all joy. She sad: on the floor 
speechless ; they saw the miserable woman lying there. 
Kriemhild’s woe was great beyond measure, and after 
her swoon she cried out, that all the chamber rang. 

> Then said her attendants, “ What if it be a stranger ? * 
I But the blood burst from her mouth by reason of her 
heart’s anguish, and she said, "Nay, it is Siegfried, mv 
* c 
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l>ot(l knights Gunther hath. If je conic to grips with 
them, ye must certainly peri*-!:.” 

They Hood eager for strife with their shields drcs*ed, 
hut the queen begged and commanded them to forbear; 
that they would not, grieved her sore. 

She said, “ My lord Sregmund, let be, till more fitting 
sea«on, and I will help thee to avenge my husband. I 

Verily, I wilt show him that took him from me that 
he hath done it to his hurt. Here by the Rhine there 
are so many overweening men that I would have thee, 
for the present, forbear from battle ; for thy one man 
they have at the least thirty. God do to them as they 
have done to us. Tarry here, brave knights, and mourn 
with roe till it is day, and help me to lay my dear 
husband in his coffin.” 

The warriors answered, " Dear lady, be it so." 

None might tel! to the end the wailing that arose 
there from knights and women. It was so loud that 
they in the town heard it, and the noble burghers hasted 
thither, and mourned with the guests, for they were right 
sorrowful. They knew no fault in Siegfried for which \ 
he had lo^t his life, and the good burgesses’ wives wept 
with the women of the court. 

They hide the smiths go and make a coffin of silver 
and of gold, mickle and stark, and brace it strongly with 
good steel. Right heavy of their cheer were all the 
folk. 

The night was ended. They told them it was day, 
and the queen gave order to bear the dead knight, her 
dear husband, to the minster; and all the friends he had 
there followed weeping. 

When they came to the minster, how many a bell rang 
out! On all sides they sang requiems. Thither came 
King Gunther with his men, and also grim Hagen, that 
had better stayed away. 

Gunther said, “ Dear sister, woe is me for this grief of 
thine, and that this great misadventure hath befallen us. 

We must ever mourn Siegfried's death.” 

“ Ye do wrongly,” said the wailing queen. “ If it grieved 
thee, it had never happed. I was clean forgotten by thee 
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when thou didst part me from my dear husband. Would 
to God thou hadst done it to me instead I ” 

But they held to their lie, and Kriemhild went on, 
“ Let him that is guiltless prove it. Let him go up to 
the bier before all the folk, and soon we shall know the 
truth.” 

It is a great marvel, and ofltimes seen even now, how 
that, when the murderer standeth by the dead, the 
wounds bleed again. And so it fell then, and Hagen's 
guilt was plain to all. 

The wounds burst open and bled as they had done 
afore ; and they that had wept already wept now much 
more. King Gunther said, “Hear the truth. He was 
slain by robbers. Hagen did it not.” 

“These robbers," she answered, “ I know well. God 
grant that his kinsmen's hands may avenge it. By you, 
Gunther and Hagen, was it done.” Siegfried’s knights 
had fain fallen on them, but Kriemhild said, “ Help me 
to bear my woe." 

Gernot her brother, and Giselher the youth, both came 
and found Siegfried dead ; they mourned for him truly, 
and their eyes were blind with tears. They wept for 
Kriemhild’s husband from their hearts. 

It was time to sing mass, and men and women flocked 
from all quarters. Even they that missed him little 
mourned with the rest 

Gemot and Giselher said, "Comfort thee, sister, for 
the dead, for so it must needs be now. We will make it 
good to thee while we live.” But comfort her could none. 

His coffin was ready by the middle of the day, and 
they lifted the dead man from the bier whereon he lay, 
but the queen w ould not let them bury him yet. All his 
folk must first toil sore. 

They wound him in a rich cloth. Not one, I ween, 
was there that wept not. Uta the noble queen and all 
her women wailed bitterly for Siegfried. 

When the folk heard they sang the requiem, and that 
Siegfried was in his chest, they crowded thither, and 
brought offerings for his soul. Amidst of his enemies, 
he had good friends enow. 
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With loud wall the people followed after. None was 
joyful, neither woman nor man. They sang and read 
or they buried him. Ah, what good priests were at his 
funeral ! 

Or Siegfried's wife came to the grave, her faithful body 
was wrung with such grief that they ceased not from 
sprinkling her with water. None could measure her 
sorrow. 

It was a wonder that she lived. Her weeping women 
helped her. Then said the queen, “ Ye men of Sieg- 
fried, as ye love me, do me this grace. Give me, in my 
sorrow, this little joy : to see his dear head once more. 1 ' / 
She begged this so long, and with such bitter weeping, 
that they brake open the rich chest. 

Then they brought the queen where he was. She 
lifted his lovely head with her w hite hand, and kissed 
him. Her bright eyes, for gtief, wept blood. It was a 
pitiful parting. 

Then they carried her thence, for she could not walk. 
And she lay in a swoon, as her fair body would have 
perished for sorrow. 

When the noble knight was buried, they that were 
come with him from the land of the Ni belongs made 
measureless dole. Little joy was seen jn Siegmund. For 
three whole days some neither ate nor drank for woe. 
Longer than that their bodies endured tt not. And so 
they ate and got well of their gnef, as many a one doth 
still. 

Kriemhiid lay senseless in a swoon all that day and 
that night, till the nest morning ; she knew nothing that 
they said. And in like case lay also King Siegmund. 
Scarce got the kiught his wits again, for his strength 
was weakened by reason of his great dole. It was no 
wonder. 

Then his men said, " Sir knight, let us home. We 
may not tarry longer here." 
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that she should tarry, for she bad few kinsmen among 
Siegfried’s men- 

“They are all strangers to thee," said Gemot, “and 
however strong a friend may be, one day he must die. 
Consider it, dear sister, and take comfort, and stay hero 
by thy kinsfolk. It were better for thee." 

So she promised Gisclher she would remain there. 

The horses were led out for Siegmund’s men, for they 
were ready to ride back to the land of the Nibelungs; 
and their harness was laid on the suropters. 

Then went Sicgmund to Kriemhild, and said to her, 
"Siegfried’s men wait by their horses. Let us away, 
for it irketh me here by the Burgundians." 

Kriemhild answered, "They that arc faithful among 
my kinsfolk counsel me to abide here with them. I 
have no kinsman in the Nibelung land." 

Siegmund was woeful when he heard this from Kriem- 
hild, and he said, •* Let none tell thee that. Before all 
my kinsmen shalt thou wear the crown, and have 
dominion as aforetime; no man shall avenge on thee 
the loss or the hero. Come with us for thy little 
child’s sake. Leave it not an orphan. When thy son 
is grown to a man he shall comfort thee ; and mean- 
while many a bold knight and good shall serve thee." 

But she answered, “ My lord Siegmund, I cannot go. 
Wbatso come of it, I must tarry here with my kinsfolk, 
who will help me to mourn." 

The warriors liked not the news, and they said with 
one accord, “ Then might we bewail our wrong indeed, 
if thou shouldst abide here by our foemen. Heroes 
never rode to a sorrier hightide.’’ 

" Depart without fear, and in God’s keeping. I will 
see that ye come well escorted to your land. I com- 
mend my dear child to your care," 

When they saw plain that she would not go, Siegmund’s 
men all fell to weeping. How right piteously Siegmund 
parted from Kriemhild 1 His grief was bitter, and he 
said, " Woe is me for this hightide 1 Never yet hath 
such evil befallen a king 2nd his men at a feast. Thev ' 
shall see us no more in Burgundy." * y 
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many knights to her service that it must go hard with 
the others. 

But King Gunther said, “ It is her own. It con- 
cerneth me not how she useth it. Scarcely did I win 
her pardon. And now I ask not how she divideth her 
jewels and her red gold.” 

But Hagen said to the king, “ A wise man would 
leave such a treasure to no woman. By reason of her 
largess, a day will come that the bold Burgundians may 
rue.” 

Then King Gunther said, “ I sware an oath to her 
that I would do her no more hurt, nor will I do it. She 
is my sister.” 

But Hagen said, “ Let me be the guilty one.” 

And so they brake their oath and took from the 
widow her rich hoard. Hagen got hold of all the keys. 

Gemot was wroth when he heard thereof, and Giselher 
said, “ Hagen hath greatly wronged Kriemhild I should 
have withstood him. Were he not my kinsman, he 
should answer for it with his life.” 

Then Siegfried’s wife began to weep anew. 

And Gemot said, “ Sooner than be troubled with this 
gold, let us sink it in the Rhine. Then it were no man’s." 

She went wailing to Giselher, and said, “ Dear brother, 
forsake me not, but be my kind and good steward.” 

He answered her, “ I will, when we win home again. 
For the present we ride on a journey.” 

The kina; and his kinsmen left the land. He took the 
best he had with him. Only Hagen tarried behind 
through the hate he bare Kriemhild, and that he might 
work her ill. 

Or the great king came back, Hagen had seized all the 
treasure and sunk it in the Rhine at Lothheim. He 
thought to profit thereby, but did not. 

Or Hagen hid the treasure, they had sworn a mighty 
oath that it should remain a secret so long as they lived. 
Neither could they take it. themselves "nor give it to 
another. 

The princes returned, and with them many knights. 
Thereupon Kriemhild, with her women and her maidens, 
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began to bewail her wrong bitterly. She was right woeful. 
And the knights made as to slay Hagen, and said with 
one accord, “ He hath done evilly.” So he fled from 
before their anger till they took him in favouragain. They 
let him live, but KHemhild hated him with deadly hate. 
/ Her heart was heavy with new grief for her husband’s 
murder, and that they had stolen her treasure, and till 
her last day she ceased not to wail. 

After Siegfried's death (I say sooth) she mourned till 
the thirteenth year, nor could she forget the hero. She 
was ever true to him, and for this folk have praised her. 

Uta founded a rich abbey with her wealth after Dan- 
krai’s death, and endowed it with great revenue, the 
which it draweth still. It is the Abbey of Lorsch, re- 
nowned to this day. Kriembild also gave no little part 
thereto, for Siegfried’s soul, and for the souls of all the 
dead. She gave gold and precious stones with willing 
hand. Seldom have we known a truer wife. 

After that Krietnhild forgave Gunther, and yet, through 
his fault, lost her great treasure, her heart's dole was a 
• thousand times worse than afore, and she w as fain to be 
gone. A rich paface was built for Uta fast by the 
cloister of Lorsch. She left her children and went 
thither, and there she lieth still, buried in her coffin. 

Then said the queen, “ Dearest daughter rame, since 
thou canst not tarry here, dwell with me in roy house at 
Lorsch, and cease from weeping.” 

But Kriemhild answered, “To whom then should X 
leave my husband? ” 

“ I^ave him here,” said Uta. 

“ God in Heaven forbid I ” said the good wife. “ That 
could I never do, dearest mother ; he must go with me." 

The sorrowful one had his body taken up, and his 
noble bones were buried again at Lorsch beside the 
minster with great honour ; and there die bold hero lieth 
( in a long coffin. 

But when Kriemhild would have journeyed thither 
with her mother, the which she was fain to do, she was 
forced to tarry, by reason of news that came from far 
beyond the Rhine. 


BOOK II 


TWENTIETH ADVENTURE 

HOW KING ETZEL SENT TO BURGUNDY FOR KKIEMHILD 

It was in the days when Queen Helen died, and King 
Etzel wooed other women, that his friends commended 
to him a proud widow in the land of Burgundy, that 
hight Queen Kriemhild. 

Seeing fair Helen was dead, they said, “ If thou 
wouldst win a noble wife, the highest and the best that 
ever a king won, take this woman. Stark Siegfried was 
her husband.” 

The great king answered, “ How could that be, since 
I am a heathen, and have not received baptism ? The 
woman is a Christian — she will not consent. It were 
a wonder, truly, if it came to pass.” 

But the good knights said, “ What if she do it gladly, 
for thy high name’s sake, and thy great possessions ? 
One can ask her at the least ; she were a fitting and 
comely mate for thee." 

Then the noble king answered, “Which among ye 
knoweth the folk by the Rhine, and their land ? " 

Said good Rudeger of Bechlaren, “ From a child I 
have known the high and noble kings, Gunther and 
Gernot, good knights both. The third hight Giselher ; 
each of these doeth whatso goeth best with honour and 
virtue. The like did their fathers." 

But Etzel said, “ Friend, tell me now, is she meet to 
wear the crown in my land ? If her body be so fair as 
they say, my best friends shall never rue it” 

“She resembleth great Heica, my mistress, for beauty. 
No king’s wife in the world could be fairer. Whom she 
taketh to friend may well be comforted ! ” 

He said, “ Then woo her, Rudeger, in my name and 

tia 
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foT my sake. And come I ever to wed Kriemhild, I will 
reward thee as I best can. Thereto, thou wilt have done 
Jny will faithfully. From my store I will bid them give 
thee what thou requirest of horses and apparel, that thou 
ind thy fellows may live merrily. They shall give thee 
therefrom without stint for thine embassy." , 

Rudeger, the rich Margrave, answered, “ I were much 
<0 blame if I took from thy store. I will gladly ride, an 
envoy to the Rhine, at mine own cost, and with what I 
have received from thy hand.” 

Then the rich king said, “ When thinkest thou to set 
out for the fair one? God guard thine honour by the 
way, and also my wife, if kind fortune help us to her 
favour." 

Said Rudeger, “Or we quit this land, we must let 
fashion weapons and apparel, that we may win worship 
when we come before the princes. I will lead to the 
Rhine five hundred valiant men, that when they sec me 
and mine at Burgundy, they may say that never king 
sent so many men so far as thou hast sent us, to the 
Rhine. And know, great king, if thou art set on this, 
that she belonged to Siegfried, a right goodly man, the 
son of Siegmund. Thou hast seen him here, Soothly, 
much worship might be said of him.” 

King Etzel answered, “If she was that knight’s wife, 
the noble prince was of so high renown, that 1 may not 
scorn his queen. By reason of her great beauty she 
pleaseth me well." 

Then the Margrave said, “I promise thee that we will 
ride hence in four and twenty days. I will send word to 
Gdtelind, my dear wife, that J, myself, go as envoy to 
Kriemhild." So Rudeger sent messengers to Bechlaren 
to his wife, the high-born Margravine, and told her that 
he would go wooing for the king. • 

The Margravine still thooght lovingly on good Helca, 
and when she heard the message, she was one part sorry, 
and began to weep, lest she might not win such a mistress 
as afore. Wen she thought on Helca she was heavy of 
her cheer. 

Rudeger rode out of Hungary in seven days, whereat 
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King Etzel rejoiced. They made ready bis equipment at 
the town of Vienna, and he delayed his journey no longer. 

Goteiind awaited him at Bechlaren, and the younjJj 
Margravine, Rudeger’s daughter, saw her father and hi a 
men gladly. They got a fair greeting from beautiful 
women. 

Or noble Rudeger rode to Bechlaren from the town of 
Vienna, the clothes, whereof there were enow, came on 
the sumpters. So strong they rode, that little was stolen 
from them by the way. 

When they were come into the town of Bechlaren, the 
host bade lodge his comrades, and give them good quar- 
ters. Wealthy Goteiind rejoiced to see her husband, the 
like did also his dear daughter, the young Margravine, 
that was as merry as could be at his coming. Right 
gladly she saw the heroes from Hungary. The noble 
maiden said, with laughing mouth, '• Ye be very welcome, 
my father and his men.” 

And the good knights were not slow to thank her. 

Well Goteiind knew the mind of Rudeger. When she 
lay by him at night, she asked him sweetly whither the 
king of the Huns had sent him. 

He answered, “ I will tell thee gladly, my wife Gote- 
iind. I go to woo a wife for my master, now that fair 
Helca is dead. I go to Kriemhild, on the Rhine, that 
shall become a great queen here among the Huns.” 

" God grant it fall so, for much good have we heard of 
her. Haply she will make up to us for our mistress of 
aforetime. We might well rejoice to have her wear the 
crown here." 

Said the Margrave, “To them that ride with me to the 
Rhine, thou shalt give graciously of thy goods, dear wife. 
When heroes go richly attired, they be of high courage.” 

She answered, “ There is none, if he will take it, but 
shall have what suiteth him well, or thou and thy men 
depart.” 

And the Margrave said, “ Thou wilt please me well 
thereby.” 

Ha ! what rich stuffs they took from their chambers ! 
They hasted and provided the noble warriors noth vesture 
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enow from neck to spur. What pleased him the best, 
' Rudeger choose for himself. 

1 On the seventh morning the host rode from Bechlaren 
*with his knights. They took a goodly store of weapons 
J and raiment through Bavaria, and were seldom fallen 
upon by robbers on the way. 

Within twelve days they came to the Rhine. The 
news was not slow to spread. They told the king and 
his men that stranger guests had arrived. Then the king 
began to ask that, if any knew them, he might declare it. 
They perceived that their sumpters were heavy laden, 
and saw that they were rich ; and they gave them lodging 
in the wide city straightway. 

When the strangers arrived, the folk spied at them 
curiously. They wondered whence they had journeyed 
to the Rhine. 

The king asked Hagen who the knights were, and the 
hero of Trony answered, “ I hare not seen them aright. 
When we meet them, 1 will tell thee whence they have 
ridden into this land. They be strangers indeed if I 
know them not straightway." 

The guests had been to their lodging . The envoy and 
his train were richly arrayed. Their clothes were good, 
and cunningly fashioned ; and they rode to the court. 

Then said bold Hagen, "So far as I know, for it is 
long since I saw the knights, they ride like the men of 
Rudeger, a bold warrior from the land of the Huns.” 

“How could I believe," said the king, ‘‘that he of 
Bcchlaren should come into this land ? ” King Gunther 
had scarcely made an end of speaking, when bold Hagen 
saw the good Rudeger. 

He and all his friends ran to him. Five hundred 
knights sprang from their horses. The Huns were well 
received ; never were envoys so richly clad. 

Then cried Hagen of Trony, “Welcome, in God’s 
name, is this knight, the prince of Bechlaren, and all his 
men.” Worshipful greeting got the Huns. The nearest 
of kin to the king pressed forward, and Ortn in of Metz 
said to Rudeger, “ We have not, for long, seen guests so 
gladly. I speak the truth." 
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King Etzel rejoiced. They made ready his equipment at 
the town of Vienna, and he delayed his journey no longer. 

Gotelind awaited him at Bechlaren, and the your. J 
Margravine, Rudegeris daughter, saw her father and hkj 
men gladly. They got a fair greeting from beautiful 
women. 

Or noble Rudeger rode to Bechlaren from the town of 
Vienna, the clothes, whereof there were enow, came on 
the sumpters. So strong they rode, that little was stolen 
from them by the way. 

When they were come into the town of Bechlaren, the 
host bade lodge his comrades, and give them good quar- 
ters. Wealthy Gotelind rejoiced to see her husband, the 
like did also his dear daughter, the young Margravine, 
that was as merry as could be at his coming. Right 
gladly she saw the heroes from Hungary. The noble 
maiden said, with laughing mouth, “ Ye be very welcome, 
my father and his men.” 

And the good knights were not slow to thank her. 

Well Gotelind knew the mind of Rudeger. When she 
lay by him at wight, she asked him sweetly whither the 
king of the Huns had sent him. 

He answered, " I will tell thee gladly, my wife Gote- 
lind. I go to woo a wife for my master, now that fair 
Helca is dead. I go to Kriemhild, on the Rhine, that 
shall become a great queen here among the Huns.” 

“ God grant it fall so, for much good have we heard of 
her. Haply she will make up to us for our mistress of 
aforetime. We might well rejoice to have her wear the 
crown here.” 

Said the Margrave, “To them that ride with me to the 
Rhine, thou shalt give graciously of thy goods, dear wife. 
When heroes go richly attired, they be of high courage.” 

She answered, “There is none, if he will take it, but 
shall have what suiteth him well, or thou and thy men 
depart.” 

And the Margrave said, “ Thou wilt please me well 
thereby.” 

Ha ! what rich stuffs they took from their chambers ! 
They hasted and provided the noble warriors with vesture 
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“ Now God requite him,” said Gunther, “that he com- 
mendeth his service so fair to me and to my men. I have 
hearkened gladly to his greeting. My kinsmen and my 
liegemen will repay him.’' 

Then said Gernot of Burgundy, “ The world may well 
rue beautiful Helca's death, for the sake of her many 
virtues.” 

Hagen and many another knight said the same. 

But Rudegcr, the noble envoy, went on: " Ifthou allow 
it; O king, 1 will tell thee further what my dear master 
hath charged me with. Dolefully hath he lived since 
Helca’s death. And it hath been told him that Knem- 
hild is without a husband, for that Siegfried is dead. If 
that be so, and thou grant it, she shall wear the crown 
before Etzel's knights. This hath my lord bidden me say." 

Then the great king spake courteously, “If she be 
willing, she followeth my desire therein. In three days I 
will let thee know. If she say not nay to Etzel, where- 
fore should I ? ” 

Meanwhile they gave the guests good lodging. On 
such wise were they entreated that Rudeger was fain to 
confess he had friends among Gunther's men. Hagen 
served him gladly, the which Rudeger had done to 
Hagen afotetime. 

So Rudeger tarried there till the third day. The king 
did prudently, and called a counsel, to ask his friends 
whether it seemed good to them that Knemhild should 
take King Etzel to husband. 

And they all counselled it save Hagen, that said to 
Gunther, the bold knight, " If thou be wise, thou wilt 
see to it that she do it not, even if she desire it.” 

“ Why should I hinder it?" said Gunther. "If any 
good fall to the queen, I may well grant it. She is my 
sister. If it be to her honour, we ourselves should seek 
the alliance." 

But Hagen answered, “ Say not so. Didst thou know 
Et2el as I do, thou wouldst see that 1 
must suffer if she wedded him as thou w 

“ How so ? ” answered Gunther. •• 

I need not come so nigh him that I ■ 
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and all my friends should mock my miser}'- What could 
I be to a man that hath known the heart's Ioyg of a good 
wife?" 

* She would none of it. But Gemot her brother, and 
y GiseJher the youth, came to her, and lovingly they bade 
her be comforted, for, if she took the king, it were truly 
to her profit 

But none could prevail on the lady to wed with any 
man. Then the knights prayed her, saying, “Receive 
the envoys, at the least, if thou wilt not } teld.” 

" That I will do," said the queen ; “lam fain to see 
Rudeger, by reason of his many virtues. Were it not 
he, but another envoy, 1 had remained a stranger to 
him.” She said, “ Send him hither to my chamber to- 
morrow early, and I will tell him my mind on this 
matter." 

Then her bitter weeping began afresh. 

Rudeger desired nothing better than to see the queen. 
He knew himself so skilful in speech that, could it be at 
alt, he must prevail with her. 

Early the next morning, when they were singing the 
mass, the noble envoys came. The press was great, and 
the valiant men that were bound for the court ruth 
Rudeger w ere richly arrayed. 

Poor Kriemhild, the sad-hearted one, waited for 
Rudeger, the noble envoy. He found her in the clothes 
lhat she wore every day, albeit her attendants u ere in 
rich raiment enow. She went to the door to meet him, 
and received Etzel’s man kindly. With twelve knights 
only he came before her. They were well entreated, for 
never were better envoys. They bade the warrior and 
his men sit down. The two Margraves, Eckewart and 
Gar)' stood before her, but all were sad of their counten- 
ance by reason of the sorrowful queen ; many fatr women 
sat round her, and Kriemhild did nothing but weep; 
that her robe on the bosom was wet with hot tears. 

The Margrave saw this, and rose from his seat and 
spake courteously, “ Most noble kings daughter, grant to 
me and my friends that are with me, to stand before thee 
and tell thee the message we bring hither.” 
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But Hagen said, “ I will never approve it” 

They summoned Gemot and Giselher, and asked 
whether it seemed good to them that Knemhild should 
take the great king. And none save Hagen was against it .) 

Then said Giselher, the knight of Burgundy, “ Do ~ 
fairly by her for once, friend Hagen. Make good to her 
the hurt thou hast done her. Let her prosper without 
grudging it Thou hast caused her much sorrow, and 
well might she hate thee. Never was woman bereft by 
any man of more joy.” 

“ Trow me, I know that well. And were she to take 
Etzel, and to live long enow, she would do us all the 
hurt she could. She will have many valiant men to serve 
her.” 

But bold Gemot answered Hagen, “ Belike we shall 
never come into Etzel's land till they be both dead. Let 
us do truly by her, and it will be to our honour.” 

Said Hagen, “ None need tell me that If Kriemhild 
wear Helca's crown, she will do us all the hurt she can. 
Let the thing alone : it were better for you knights." 

Then Giselher, fair Uta’s son, spake angrily, “ We will 
not all do basely. If aught good befall her, we shall be 
glad. For all thou canst say, Haeen, I will serve her 
truly.” 

When Hagen heard that, he was wroth. Gemot and 
Giselher, the proud knights and good, and Gunther, the 
great king, agreed in the end, that they would allow it 
gladly, if Kriemhild were so minded. 

Then Prince Gary said, “ I will tell the lady, that she 
may incline her heart to King Etzel, for many a knight 
is his vassal. He may make good to her the wrong she 
hath suffered.” 

The good knight went to Kriemhild. She welcomed 
him kindly, and he said without ado, “ Greet me gladly, 
and give me the envoy’s meed, for good fortune parteth 
thee from all thy dole. One of the best men that ever 
ruled a king’s land with honour, or wore a crown, hath 
sent hither to sue for thy love. Noble knights are come 
wooing for him ; thy brother bade tell thee this.” 

But the sorrowful one said, “God forbid that thou 
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When they were all gone to their lodging, the lady 
sent for Giselher and her mother. To both she said 
that weeping beseemed her better than aught else. 

But her brother Giselher said, “Sister, something 
tellcth me, and I trow it, that King Etrel will end all 
thy dole. It seemcth good to me that thou take him to 
husband, whatso any other may counsel. He may give 
thee again all that thou hast lost. From the Rhone to the 
Rhine, from the Elbe to the sea, no king is so mtghty as 
he is. Thou mayst well rejoice that he chooseth thee 
for his queen." 

She answered, " Dear brother, wherefore counsel me 
thus? Mourning and weeping suit me better. How 
could I appear before the knights at court ? Had my 
body ever beauty, it hath lost ic." 

Then said queen Vu to her dear daughter, “ Dear 
child, do what thy brother saith. Be counselled by 
thy friends, and good will betide thee. Too long hare 
I seen thee mourning bitterly." 

Then she asked might}' God to guide her. Albeit she- 
might hare gold and silver and apparel to give, as afore- 
tniMfc when her husband lived, never aga m could she 
hare the happy hours. 

She thought to herself, “Shall I give myself to a 
heathen? J am a Christian woman. I should be 
shamed before the world. Though he gave me the 
riches of the whole earth, it could never be." 

At that point she left it; and all night long, till the 
day, the woman lay on her bed full of thoughts. Her 
bright eyes were never dry till she went to mass in the 
morning. 

The kings also came at the hour of mass, and took their 
sister by the hand. They counselled her to wed the king 
of the Huns. But the lady was no merrier of her cheer. 

Then they bade Etrel's men come before her, that 
were fain to be gone with her answer, whether it was a 
“yea ” or a “ nay.” So Rodegtr came to the court. His. 
comrades urged him to learn the princes' mind without 
delay. This seemed good to them all, for it was a far 
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When they were all gone to their lodging, the lady 
sent for Giselher and her mother. To both she said 
that weeping beseemed her better than aught else. 

But her brother Giselher said, "Sister, something 
teileth me, and I trow it, that King Et«l will end all 
thy dole- It seemeth good to me that thou take him to 
husband, what so any other may counsel. He may give 
thee again all that thou hast lost. From the Rhone to the 
Rhine, from the Elbe to the sea, no king is so mighty as 
he is. Thou mayst well rejoice that he chooseth thee 
for his queen." 

She answered, “ Dear brother, wherefore counsel me 
thus? Mourning and weeping suit me belter. How- 
coufcf I appear before the flrrrfgiMs tt cocnt f 1 Had my 
body ever beauty, it hath lost it." 

Then said queen Uta to her dear daughter, " Dear 
child, do what thy brother saith. Be counselled by 
thy friends, and good will betide thc e . Too long have- 
I seen thee mourning bitterly." 

Then she asked mighty God to guide her. Albeit she 
might have gold and silver and apparel to give, as afore- 
time, when her husband lived, never again could she 
have the happy hours. 

She thought to herself, ‘'Shall I give myself to a 
heathen? I am a Christian woimin. I should be 
shamed before the world. Though he gave me the 
riches of the whole earth, it could never be." 

At that point she left it ; and all night long, till the- 
day, the woman lay on her bed full of thoughts. Her 
bright eyes were never dry till she went to mass in the 
morning. 

The kings also cameat the hour of mass, and took their 
sister by the hand. They counselled her to wed the king, 
of the Huns. But the lady was no merrier of her cheer. 

Then they bade Etrel’s men corae before her, that, 
were fain to be gone with her answer, whether it was a 
" ye a ” or a " nay." So Rudeger came to the court. His. 
comrades urged him to learn the princes’ mind without 
dehy This seemed good to them all, for it was a far- 
way back to their land. 
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They begged It so long that at the last the sorrow ful 
woman promised, before the warriors, to become Hud’* 
wife. 

She said, “ Poor queen that I am, l wilt follow you f 
I will go to the Huns, if I find friends to lead me 
thither." Fair Kriemhild gate her hind on it before 
the knights. 

Then said the Hargrave, “Thou hast two knights for 
thy liegemen, and I have more. Thou canst fare across 
the Rhine with honour. 1 will not leave thee longer 
here among the Burgundians. I have five hundred men 
and also my kinsmen. These shall serve thee here, and 
at home likewise, and do thy bidding. I will do it also, 
and will never shame me when thou mtndcst me on my 
word. Bid them fetch thee forth thy horse gear, for 
thou wilt never rue Rudeger's counsel, and tell it to the 
maidens that thou takest with thee. Many a chosen 
knight will meet us on the road." 

They had ttil! the trappings that they rode with in 
Siegfried’s time, so that she could take many maidens 
with herin fitting pomp when she departed Ha 1 what 
goodly saddles they brought out for the fair women ' 
All the rich clothes they had ever worn were made ready 
for the journey, for they had heard much of the king 
They opened the chests that had stood shut, and busied 
them for five days and a half, and took from the presses 
the store of things that lay therein. Knemhdd unlocked 
her chambers, that she might make Rudeger's men nch. 
She had still some gold from the Nibetung hoard, that 
she purposed to divide with her hand among the Huns. 
An hundred mules scarce carried it- 
Hagen heard the news, and said, “Since Kriemhild 
will never forgive me, Siegfried’s gold shall stay here. 
Wherefore should 1 let mr foemen get so much wealth, 
rr*? * know what Kriemhild will do with this treasure. 
If she look it hence, she would divide it, ccrtes, to my 
hurt. Tell het that Hagen will keep it." 

. "ben she heard this, her anger was gnm. They told 
w * Q *be three kings, that would gladly have put it right ; 
“hen they could not, noble Kudcger said joyfully. 
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burghers of the town got word that Kriemhild, the child 
of their prince's titter, came thither, the was received 
with great worship by the merchant*. 

The bishop thought the would tarry there, but Cc* 
Vewart said, “It cannot be, for we must down into 
Rudegers land. Many knights await us that know cf 
our coming." 

Farr Gofchnd also had heard the news. She and her 
high-bom child made them ready in haste, for Rudeger 
had bidden her cheer the que-n by riding to meet her 
with si! his men, at far at the Ears. This was no 
sooner done than the roads were thronged with folk 
riding and running afoot to mett the guests. 

Thu queen was now come to Efferdmg. There many 
a Bavarian robber had gladly plundered them on the 
mad, as their custom is, and had easily done them a 
hurt. Hut noble Rudcger had guarded against this , hi 
had with him a thousand knights or more. Rudcger * 
wife, Gotclitid, too, wat come thither, and with her 
many bold warriors. When thev had crossed the Trams 
at linns they found booths and tents pitched for thins 
on the plain where they were to sleep. Kudeger took 
all the charges on himself. 

Gotelind set out from her quarters and many horse* 
with jingling bodies took the road. It was a fair wel- 
come, and done for Rudegeds sake. The knights, from 
both tides, pricked gallantly to the greeting, and showed 
their horsemanship in the presence of the maidens, that 
saw it gladly cn*>w. When Rudcger t men n>de up to 
the stranger*, many a splinter fiew into the air from the 
lands of the heroes, that tilted on knightly wv=e They 
rode to win praise from the women. \S ben the tourney 
wa* ended, the men greeted each other, and fair Gote- 
lind was led to Knctnlnld. There was little rest lot any 
skilled to wait upon women. 

The Margrave rode to meet hn wife, that was not 
tony to sec him come back safe from the Rhine. In 
her joy she forgot her long dole. When she had wel- 
comed him, he bade her alight on the grass with her 
attendants. The knights hasted to sen e them. 
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When KricmhiU saw the Margravir.«* standing with 
her train, she went no further, but stayed her horse and 
bade them lift Iter quickly from the saddle. The hub op 
led hts sister’s child, he and Eckewart, to Gotchnd, and 
all that stood in the way fell back. Then the stranger 
kissed the Margravine on the morph, and Rudeger’s wife 
raid sweetly, “ Well for me, dear lady, that I have seen 
with mine eyes thy fair body here in this land! Naught 
ro welcome hath, for long, befallen me.” “God reward 
thee, noble Gotelind,” answered Kriemhild. “If I be 
spared alive to live with nothing's child, it may indeed 
he well for thee (hat thou hast seen me.” Neither of 
them knew that which was to be. 

The maideru, attended by the knights, advanced and 
greeted each other courteously ; then they sat down on 
the clover, and many that had been strangers became 
acquainted. They bade pour out wine for the women ; 
and, seeing it was already noon, they rested there no 
longer, but rode till they came to broad pavilions, where 
they were well served. They stayed there the night 
through, till the early morning. 

The folk of Bechlaren had not failed to make them 
ready for the many worshipful guests, and Rudeger had 
so ordered it that these wanted for little. The windows 
in the walls were thrown wide, the Castle of Bechlaren 
stood open, and the welcome guests rode in. The noble 
host bade provide good lodging for them all. Rudeger’s 
daughter advanced with her attendants and received the 
queen right sweetly, and her mother, the Margravine, 
was there also. Many a maiden was lovingly greeted. 
They took hands and went together into a wide and 
goodly hall, below which flowed the Danube. There 
they sat merrily, and the breeze blew upon them. 

What they did further, I cannot say. Kriemhild’s 
knights were heard mourning that they must away so 
soon; it irked them sore. Hal what good warriors 
rode with them from Bechlaren. 

Rudeger did them right loving service. The queen 
gave Gotelind’s daughter twelve red armlets, and, thereto, 
goodly raiment of the best that she had brought with 
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her into Bird's land. Albeit she -was bereft of the 
Nibcjung gold, she won to her all that saw her with 
the small store that remained to her. Goodly were the 
gifts she bestowed on the followers of the host. In 
return, the lady Gotelind did the guests from the Rhine 
r such honour that it had been hard to find any among 
them without jewels or rich apparel from her hand. 

When they had eaten, and vt was time to be gone, the 
hostess commended her true service to Etrel’s wife, who, 
from her side, embraced the fair Margravine lovingly. 
And the maiden said to the queen, “Well I know, if it 
seem good to thee, that my father would gladly send me 
into the land of the Huns to be with thee. 1 ’ Kriemhild 
found her true indeed I 

The horses stood ready before Bechlarcn ; the noble 
queen had taken leave of Rudeger’s wife and daughter, 
and, with many a sweet farewell, the maidens parted; 
seldom did they meet again. 

The folk of Medilick brought out in their hands rich 
golden vessels, and offered them, full of wine, to the 
guests on the road, and bade them welcome. The host 
of the place hight Astolt, that showed them the way into 
Austria, by Mautem down below on the Danube ; and 
here, again, the great queen was paid much worship. 

At that point the bishop parted lovingly from his 
niece, after that he had prayed earnestly that she might 
prosper, and win herself honour even as Helca had 
done. Ha l what fame was hers after, among the Huns l 

So the strangers fared on to the Traisem, diligently 
waited on by Rudeger's men, till that the Huns were 
seen riding across the land. Mickle worship was done 
there to the queen. 

Fast by the Traisem the King of the Huns had a 
goodly castle and a famous, called Traisenmauer. There 
Helca had dwelled and ruled more mildly than aDy 
1 ' hath done since, save Kriemhild, who likewise gave 
freely of her goods. Well might she live happily after 
her mourning, and win praise from Etzel’s men, the 
which the heroes soon gave her to the fulL 

So famed was Etzel's rule that the boldest knights 
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ever heard of among Christian*; or heathens drew cease- 
lessly to his court ; and all these were come with .him. 
One saw there what on,: nr« s<-es now — Christian and 
heathen together. IIowm) divers their iwiiefs were, the 
king gave with such free hand that nil had plenty. ( 


TWENTY-SECOND ADVENTURE 


MOW SHE WAS RECEIVED AMONG THE HUNS ‘ 

She tarried at Traisenmauer till the fourth day, during 
which tune the dust on the road was never still, but rose 
like flame from all sides. And King Etzcl’s men rode 
thither through Austria. 

When it was told to the king how proudly Kriemhiid 
advanced through the land, his old sorrow vanished 
clean from his mind, and he set out to meet the fair 
one. In front of him on the way rode many a bold 
knight— a vast host of Christians and heathens of many 
divers tongues. When they spied the queen, they came 
on in stately atray. Russians and Greeks were there. 
Polacks and Wallachians spurted along, deftly managing 
their good horses, displaying themselves each according 
to the custom of his own land. From Kiow came many 
a knight. Savage Petschenegers were there also, that 
shot with their bows at the birds that flew by, and drew 
their arrow-heads strongly to the utmost stretch of the 
bow. 

In Austria, by the Danube, is a town that higbt 
Tulnx There Kriemhiid learned many a strange 
custom that she had not seen afore, and was welcomed 
by not a few that, after, suffered dole through her. 

The men of King Etzel’s household rode before him, 
merry and rich-attired, fair accoutred and courtly : full 
four and twenty princes, great and noble. To behold 
their queen was all they sought. Duke Ramung of 
Wallacbia spurred up to her with seven hundred men. 
They sped like birds on the wing. Then came Prince 
Gibek with a gallant host. Horn bog, the swift, pricked 
forward from the king’s side to his mistress with echoing 
shouts, after the fashion of his country. EUel's kins- 
men, likewise, spurted hotly toward her. Nett came 
bold Hawart of Denmark, and swift Iring, free from 
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guile ; and Irafried of Thuringia, a brave man. _ These, 
with the twelve hundred men that made up then host, 
received KriemhOd with all worship- Then caste Sir 
Biter el, King E teal's brother, front the bud of t he/ 
Kens: with great pomp he crew nigh ’to the queen. 
The next was King Etzel, with Sir Dietrich and all his " 
knights, among the which were many good warriors 
faithful and true; -whereat the heart of Queen Kiiem- 
hiid was uplifted. 

Then Sir Rudeger said to the queen. “Lady, the 
king would welcome thee here. Kiss them that I bid 
thee kiss. It is not meet that all E reel's men be greeted 
on Eke manner." 

So they lifted the queen down from her palfrey. 
Ettel, the great monarch, tarried no longer, but sprang 
from his home with many a bold knight, and hasted 
joyfnSy toward Kriemhild. Two mighty princes, they 
tell us, walked by the queen and carried her train when 
King Erne- went toward her, ar.d she received him 
sweetly with kisses. She pushed back her head-band, 
and her bright skin shone from out the gold, till many 
a man vowed that queen Kelca could not have beer, 
fairer. Bleed eh the king's brother, stood close at hand, 
whom Rcdeger, the wealthy Margrave, hade her kiss: 
also King Gibek, and Dietrich likewise. Twelve 
knights were idssed by her, and many others were 
kindly greeted. 

All the time that Etzel stood by Kriemhild, the youths 
did as the custom is still. Christian knights and heathen 
jousted, each after his own fashion. Dietrich's men, as 
beseemed good warriors, hurled the w hizzing shafts hig h 
above the shields, with undaunted hand. Bucklers enow 
were pierced before the German guests. Mickle din was 
there of splintered lances. All the knights of the lan d 
were gathered together, and the king’s geests also, among 
the which were many noble men. Then the great king 
went with the queen into a stately pavilion. "The field 
round about was full of tests, that they mi ah: rest after 
taerr laoour. Thitner the heroes led the beautiful 
maidens after the caeea, who sat down therein on a rich 
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couch. The Margrave had so ordered it, that they found 
it all goodly and fair. High beat the heart of Etzel. 

What they said to each other I know not. Kriem- 
hild’s white hand lay in the ting’s. They sat lovingly 
together, but Rudeger allowed not the ting to caress his 
bride in secret. 

They bade stay the tourney. The din of the fray 
ended with honour, and Etzel’s men went to their tents, 
where they had spacious lodging. That evening, and 
through the night, they rested in comfort; till the morn- 
ing light began to shine. Then they got to horse again. 
Ha! what sports theydrave for the glory of the king! 
Etzel exhorted his Huns to do as honour bade. 

Then they rode from Tulna to the towp of Vienna, 
There they found many women featly adorned, that re- 
ceived Etzel's wife with much worship. All that they 
needed was there in plenty, and the heroes rejoiced 
against the festival. Lodging was given them, and the 
king's hightide began merrily. There was not room for 
all in the town, and Rudeger bade them that were not 
guests take up their quarters in the country round about. 
AH this time, J trow, the king was not far from Kiiem- 
hild. Sir Dietrich, and many another knight beside, 
slacked not in their endeavour to cheer the hearts of the 
strangers. Rudeger and his friends had good pastime. 

The festival fell on a Whitsuntide, w hen King Etzel 
wedded Kriemhild in the town of Vienna. She had not, 
ccrtes, had so many men to serve her in her first hus- 
band’s time. With her gifts she made herself known to 
many that had never seen her afore, among the which 
were some that said to the guests, "IVe deemed that 
Kriemhild possessed naught. Yet here she doeth wonders 
with her w ealth." 

The hightide lasted seventeen days. Of no king, I 
ween, is it told, that he held a longer marriage feast ; 
at the least we wot of none. AH the guests wore neir 
apparel. At home, in the Netherland, Kriemhild had 
never sat before so many knights; yea, I trow, that 
albeit Siegfried had great possessions, he had never at 
command so many noble warriors as stood before Etzel. 
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Nor bad any king ever given at his own wedding such 
store of rich mantles, long and wide, nor such goodly 
vesture, whereof he had enow and to spare. I'or Kriem- 
hild’s sake he did it all. 

Friends and strangers were of one mind. They 
grudged not their dearest possession. Whatso any 
asked for was readily given, till that many a knight, 
through his charity, was left bare and without clothes. 

When the queen thought how once she had sat by the 
Rhine with her noble husband, her eyes grew wet. But 
she hid it, that none knew. Great honour was now hers 
after her mickle dole. 

Howso freely the others gave, it was but a wind com- 
pared with Dietrich. What Botlung’s son had given him 
was now all spent. The open hand of Rudeger also did 
great wonders. Prince BIcedel, too, of Hungary, bade 
empty many a travelling chest, and scatter freely both 
silver and gold. Right merrily lived the warriors of the 
king. Werbel and Schwemniel, the court minstrels, won, 
each, at the hightide, when Kriemhild wore the crown 
beside Etzcl, a thousand marks or more. 

On the eighteenth morning they rode away from 
Vienna, Many a shield was pierced in knightly en- 
counter by the spears which the heroes bare in their 
hands. So Etzel returned to the land of the Huns 
rejoicing. They stayed the night at ancient Haimburg. 
None could number the host, nor tell how many strong 
they rode through the land. Ha 1 what beautiful women 
they found waiting them in their home ! At Misenburg, 
the wealthy city, they went aboard ships. The water 
was covered with horses and men, as if the dry land 
had begun to float. There the way-weary women had 
ease and comfort. The good ships were lashed together, 
that wave and water might not hurt them, and fair awn- 
ings were stretched above, as they had been still on the 
plain. 

When word thereof came to Etzel’s castle, both women 
and men rejoiced. Etzel’s household, that Helca had 
aforetime ruled, passed many a happy day with Kriem- 
hild. Noble maidens stood waiting, that since Helca’s 
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HOW KRIEMHILD THOUGHT OF REVENGING HER WRONG 

So, in high honour (I say sooth), they dwelled together 
till the seventh year. Meanwhile Kriemhild had borne 
a son. Nothing could have rejoiced Etzel more. She 
set her heart on it that he should receive Christian 
baptism. He was named Ortlieb, and glad was all 
Etzel’s land. 

For many a day Kriemhild ruled virtuously, even as 
Helca aforetime. Herrat, the foreign maiden, that still 
mourned bitterly for Helca in secret, taught her the 
customs of the country. Strangers and friends alike 
praised her, and owned that never queen had ruled a 
king’s land better or more mildly. For this she was 
famed among the Huns till the thirteenth year. 

When now she saw that none withstood her (the 
which a king’s knights will sometimes do to their prince’s 
wife), and that twelve kings stood ever before her, she 
thought on the grievous wrongs that had befallen her in 
her home. She remembered also the honour that was 
hers among the Nibelungs, and that Hagen’s hand had 
robbed her of by Siegfried’s death, and she pondered 
how she might work him woe. 

“It were easily done, could I but bring them hither.” 
She dreamed that she walked hand in hand with Giselher 
her brother, and oft, in sweet sleep, she kissed him. 
Evil came of it after. 

It was the wicked Devil, I ween, that counselled 
Kriemhild to part from Gunther in friendship, and to 
he reconciled to him with a kiss in the land of Burgundy. 
She began to wet her vesture anew with hot tears. Late 
and early it lay on her heart, how that, through no fault 
of hers, she had been forced to wed a heathen. Hagen 
and Gunther had done this wrong to her. 

Never a day passed but she longed to be revenged. 
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She thought, “ Now I am so rich and powerful that I 
could do mine enemies a mischief. Were it Hagen of 
Trony, I were nothing loth. My heart still yearneth for 
my beloved. Could 1 but win to them that worked me 
woe, well would the death of my dear one be avenged. 
It is hard to wait," said the sorrowful woman. 

All her knights, the king's men, loved her, as was 
meet. Her chamberlain was Eckewait, that thereby 
won many friends. None durst withstand Kriwnhild's 
will. 

Every day she thought to herself, " I will ask the 
king.” She deemed that, of his goodness, he would 
send for her friends and bring them into the land of 
the Huns. None guessed her evil intent. 

One night, when she lay by the king, and he held her 
in his arms, as was his wont, for she was to him as his 
life, the ro>al woman thought on her foes, and said to 
him, “ My dearest lord, I would fain beg a boon of thee. 
I would have thee show, if I have deserved it at thy 
hand, that my kinsmen have found favour in thy sight.” 

The great king answered with true heart, "That will 
J readily prove to thee. All that proGielb and doth 
honour to the knights rejoiceth me, for through no 
woman’s love have I won better friends.’’ 

Then said the queen, “Thou knowest well that I 
have noble kinsmen. It irketh me that they visit me 
so seldom. The folk here deem me kinless." 

Whereto King Etzel answered, “My dearest wife, if 
it be not too far, I will invite across the Rhine whom- 
soever thou wouidst gladly see, and bid them hither to 
my land.” 

The woman was well content when she discovered 
his mind on the matter, and said, “ If thou wouidst truly 
please me, my lord, thou wilt despatch envojs to Worms 
beyond the Rhine. I will inform my friends of my 
desire by these ; so, many good knights mil come hither 
into our land.” 

He answered, "Thy wish shall be obeyed. Thy 
kinsmen, noble Uta's sons, will not be so welcome to 
thee as to me. It irketh me sore that they have been 
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strangers so long. If it seem good to thee, dearest 
•wife, I will send my minstrels as envoys to thy friends 
in Burgundy." 

He bade summon the good fiddlers straightway, that 
hasted to where he sat by the queen, and he told them 
both to go as envoys to Burgundy. He let fashion 
rich clothes for them : for four and twenty knights they 
made apparel, and the king gave them the message 
wherewith they were to invite Gunther and his men. 
And Kriemhild began to speak to them in secret. 

Then said the great king, “ I will tell ye what ye shall 
do. I send to my friends love and every good wish, 
and pray them to ride hither to my land. I know few 
other guests so dear. And if Kriemhild’s kinsmen be 
minded to do my will, bid them fail not to come, for 
love of me, to my hightide, for my heart yeameth 
toward the brethren of my wife.” 

Whereto Schwemmel, the proud minstrel, answered, 
“When shall thy hightide fall, that we may tell thy 
friends yonder?” 

King Etzel said, “ Next midsummer.” 

“ Thy command shall be obeyed,” answered Werbel. 
The queen bade summon the envoys secretly to her 
chamber, and spake with them. Little good came 
thereof. She said to the two envoys, “Ye shall deserve 
great reward if ye do my bidding well, and deliver the 
message wherewith I charge you, at home, in my land. 
I will make you rich in goods, and give you sumptuous 
apparel. See that ye say not to any of my friends at 
Worms, by the Rhine, that ye have ever seen me sad of 
my cheer, and commend my service to the heroes bold 
and good. Beg them to grant the king’s prayer and 
end all my sorrow. The Huns deem me without kin. 
Were I a knight, I would go to them myself. Say to 
Gemot, my noble brother, that none is better minded 
to him in the world than I. Bid him bring here our 
best friends, that we win honour. And tell Giselher to 
remember that never, through his fault, did ill betide 
me ; for which reason mine eyes are fain to behold him. 
Evermore I would serve him. Tell my mother, also, 
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HOW WERBEL AND SCHWEMMEL BROUGHT THE 
MESSAGE 

When Etzel sent his fiddlers to the Rhine, the news 
flew from land to land. By means of swift messengers, 
he invited guests to his hightide. There many mel 
their death. 

The envoys rode from the country of the Huns to the 
Burgundians, even to the three noble kings and their 
men, to bid them to Etzel’s court, and hasted on the way. 
They came to Bechlaren, where they were well seen to, 
and nothing lacked to their entertainment. Rudeger 
and Gotelind, and the Margrave’s child also, sent their 
greeting by them to the Rhine. Not without gifts went 
Etzel’s men forth, that they might fare the better on the 
road. Rudeger commended him to Uta and her sons; 
never Margrave was so true to them as he. To Brun- 
hild, likewise, they commended their true service and 
their steadfast faith and love. When the envoys had 
heard the message, they set out again, and the Mar- 
gravine prayed God in heaven to guard them. 

Or they left Bavaria, swift Werbel sought out the 
bishop: what greeting he sent to his friends by the 
Rhine I know not. But he gave his red gold to the 
envoys out of love, and let them ride on. Bishop 
Pilgerin said, “ Right gladly would I see my sister’s sons 
here. Seldom, alack ! can I win to them at the Rhine,” 

I cannot tell by what road they fared through the 
land ; but none took from them their silver and fine 
clothes, for all feared the wrath of their master : the 
great king was mighty and of high lineage. 

Within twelve days Werbel and Schwemmel reached 
Worms on the Rhine. And the kings and their men 
■were told the news, that foreign envoys were come. 
Thereupon Gunther, the prince of the Rhine, began to 
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question his folk, and said, “Who will tell us whence 
these strangers are come riding into the land ? ” 

And none knew, till that Hagen of Tiony saw the- 
envoys, and said to Gunther, “ We shall have news, 1 
promise thee, for I have seen Etzel’s fiddlers here, 
’thy sister hath sent them. Let us welcome them right 
heartily for their master’s sake.” 

They rode straight to the palace. Never goodlier 
show made the minstrels of a king. Gunther’s courtiers 
hasted to meet them, and gave them lodging, and bade 
see to their gear. Their travelling clothes were rich 
and well fashioned- With all honour they might have 
gone before the king therein. Yet they scorned to wear 
them at the court, and asked whether any desired them. 
There was no lack of needy folk, that took them gladly, 
and to these they were sent. Then the guests clid 
them in rich apparel, as beseemed the envoys of a king. 

Etiel’s men got leave to go before Gunther. They 
that saw them rejoiced. Hagen sprang from his seat 
and tan to them, and received them lovingly, for which 
the youths thanked him. He asked for news of Etzel 
and his men, whereto the fiddlets made answer, 
“The land was never more prosperous, nor the people 
more joyful ; know that of a surety.” 

He led them before the king, through the hall full of 
folk, and the guests were well received, as envojs should 
ever be in foreign kings' lands. Werbel found many a 
knight by Gunther. 

The gracious prince greeted them, and said, “ Ye are 
both welcome, Enel's minstrels, ye and your followers. 
Wherefore hath the mighty Etzel sent you into Bur- 
gundy?" 

They bowed before him, and Werbel answered, “ My 
dear master, and Kriembild thy sister, commend their 
service to thee. With true intent they have sent us 
hither to you, 0 knights.” 

Then said the noble prince, “1 rejoice at the tidings. 

irv Jm k ' l ***** Et «U and Kriemhild my sister ? " 

•'hereto the fiddler answered, “ Never was king of 
^cy Und better or happier, nor his kinsmen nor vassals ; 
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know that for certain. Right glad were they when we 
set forth on this journey." 

“ Thank him and my sister for their greeting. I re- 
joice that it is well with the king and his folk, for I 
asked, much fearing." 

The two young kings were also come in, and had 
heard the news for the first time. Giselher, the youth, 
was glad to see the envoys, for love of his sister, and said 
to them kindly, “ Ye be heartily welcome. If ye came 
oftener to the Rhine, ye would find friends worth the 
seeing. Small ill should betide you here.” 

“ I trow it well,” answered Schwemmel. “ Word of 
mine cannot tell thee howright lovingly Etzel commendeth 
him to thee, and eke thy sister, that is holden in high 
esteem. The king’s wife biddeth thee remember thy 
love and faith, and that thou wert ever true to her in 
heart and soul. And, first of all, we are sent to the 
king, to invite you to ride into Etzel’s land, and Sir 
Gemot with you. Mighty Etzel commanded me to say 
to you all that, even if ye desire not to see your sister, he 
would fain learn what wrong he hath done you, that ye 
are such strangers to him and his court. Had ye never 
known the queen, he deserveth no less of you than that 
ye come to see him. If ye consent to this, ye shall 
please him well.” 

And Gunther answered, “ A sennight from now I will 
let thee know what I and my friends have determined 
on. Go meanwhile to thy lodging and rest.” 

But Werbel said, “ Might we not, ere we seek repose, 
win audience of great Uta? ” 

Whereto the noble Giselher answered courteously, 
“ None shall hinder you, for in this ye shall have done 
my mother’s will. For the sake of my sister, Queen 
Kriemhild, she will see you gladly. Right welcome shall 
ye be ” 

Giselher brought them before the lady, who rejoiced 
to see envoys from the land of the Huns. Kindly and 
lovingly she greeted them, and the courtly messengers 
and good delivered their tidings. “ My mistress com- 
mendeth to thee,” said Schwemmel, “her service and 
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her true love. Could she but have sight of thee oftener, 
naught on earth were dearer to her.” 

But the queen answered, “That cannot be. The 
noble king’s wife dwelleth ahek! too far from me. 
Blessed evermore be she and Etzel. Fail not to send 
me word of your departure, when ye are about to return 
home. It U long since envoys were so welcome as ye 
are.” And the youths promised that they would do it. 

The Huns went to their lodging. Meanwhile, the 
great king had sent for his friends, and noble Gunther 
asked his men how the message pleased them. And 
many of them began to say that he might well ride into 
Elzel’s land. The best among them counselled him 
thereto — all save Hagen. Him it irked exceedingly. He 
said to the king apart, "Ye strike at your own life. 
Surely ye know what we have done. Evermore we 
stand in danger from Kriemtuld. I smote her husband 
dead with my hand. How dare we ride into Etzcl's 
land?" 

But the great king answered, “My sister for got her 
anger. With a loving kiss she forgave us for ail we had 
done to her or she rode away. Hath she aught against 
any, it is against thee alone, Hagen.” 

“Be not deceived,” said Hagen, “ by the words of the 
Hunnish envoys. If thou gocst to see Kriembild, thou 
mayst lose thine honour and thy life. The wife of King 
Etzel hath a long meraor) 

Then Gernot spake out before the assembly, “ Because 
thou fearest death with reason among the Huns, it were 
ill done on our part to keep away from our sister ” 

And Sir Giselher said to the knight, “Since tbou 
knowest thyself guilty, friend Hagen, stay thou at home, 
and guard thyself well, and let them that dare, journey 
with us to the Huns." 

Then the knight of Trony fell in a passion. “ None 
that ye take with j ou will be readier to nde to the court 
than I. And well I will prove it, since ye will not be 
turned.” 

But knight Rumolt, the cook, said, “Strangers and 
friends ye can entertain at home, at your pleasure. For 
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here is abundance. Hagen, I trow, hath never held you 
back afore. If ye will not follow him in this, be coun- 
selled by Rum ok (for your true and loving servant am I) 
and tarry here as I would have ye do, and leave King 
Etzel yonder by Kriemhild. Where in the wide vrorid 
could ye be better ? Here ye are safe from your enemies. 
Ye can adorn your bodies with goodly vesture, drink the 
best wine, and woo fair women. Thereto, ye are given 
meats, the best on earth that ever king ate. The land 
is prosperous. Ye may give up Etzel’s hightide with 
honour, and live merrily at home with your friends. Even 
had ye nothing else to feast on here, I could always give 
you your fill of one dish — cutlets fried in oil. This is 
Rumoit’s advice, my masters, since there is danger among 
the Huns. Never again, I trow, will Kriemhild be your 
friend, nor have you and Hagen deserved otherwise. 
Stay here, ye knights, else ye may rue it Ye shah find 
in the end that my counsel is not bad : wherefore heed 
my words. Rich are your lands. Here ye can redeem 
your pledges better than among the Huns. Who knoweth 
how things stand there. Abide where ye are. That is 
Rumolr's counsel. - ’ 

‘■We will not stay here,” said Gemot. “Since my 
sister and great Etzel have bidden us so lovingly, why 
should we refuse ? He that will not with us may tarry 
at home.” 

“ By my troth,” said Rumolt, “ I, for one, will never 
cross the Rhine for Etzel's hightide. Why should I 
hazard what I have? I will live while I may.” 

“ I am of thy mind for that,” said knight Ortwin. “ I 
will help thee to order things at home.' - " 

And there were many that would not go, and said, 
“ God guard you among the Huns.” 

The king was wroth when he saw they desired to take 
their ease at home. “ We will go none the less. The 
prudent are safe in the midst of danger.” 

Hagen answered. “ Be not wroth at my word. What- 
ever betide, I counsel thee in good faith to ride strongly 
armed to the Huns. Since thou wilt not be turned, sum- 
mon the oest men thou canst find, or knowest of, among 
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thy vassals, and from among them I will choose a thou- 
sand good knights, that thou come not in scathe by 
Kricmhild's anger.” 

“I will do this," said the king straightway. And 
he bade messengers ride abroad through the country. 
Three thousand or more heroes they brought back with 
them. 

They thought not to meet so gnm a doom. Merrily 
they rode into Gunther s land To all them that were to 

1 ’oumeyto the Huns horses and apparel were given. The 
;ing found many willing. Hagen of Tiony bade Dank- 
watt, his brother, lead eighty of their knights to the Rhine. 
They came in proud array, bringing harness and vesture 
with them. Bold Folker, a noble minstrel, armed with 
thirty of his men for the journey. A king might well have 
worn their raiment. He told Gunther dial these would 
also visit the lions. 

I will tell you who Folker was. He was a noble knight, 
and many good warriors in Burgundy were his vassals. 
He was called a minstrel because he played on the viol. 

Hagen chose a thousand that he knew well, and the 
prowess of whose hand he bad seen in grim Iwltle, and 
In warlike deeds. None could deny their valour. 

It irked Knemhild's envoys to be delayed, for they 
'ready feared their master, and every day they tksired to 
)e gone. But 1 lagen kept them for his crafty ends. 1 le 
aid to his lord, “ ll'e must beware of letting them go or 
vc be ready to follow them, in a sennight We shall be 
afer so, if they mean us harm. Knemhild will not have 
he time to contrive our hurt. Or, if she be minded 
hereto, it may go ill with her, since we lead with us to 
re Huns so many chosen men" 

Shields and saddles, and all the vesture they were to 
tkc with them, to Fuel's land, were now ready, and 
Iriemhild's envoys were bidden to Gunther’s presence, 
t 7hcn they appeared, Gemot said, “ The king will obey 
tzel’s wish. H'e go gladly to his high ride to see our 
ster. She may count on us." 

Gunther asked, “Can ye tell us when the hightide 
Ueth, or when we must set forth?” 
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And Schwemmel answered, “Next midsummer, with- 
out fail.” 

The king gave them leave, for the first time, to visit 
Brunhild, but Folker. to please her. said them nay. , 

“ Queen Brunhild is not well enow for you to see her,” / 
said the good knight 15 Wait till morning, and ye shall N 
win audience of her.” They had fain beheld her, but 
could not. 

Then the rich prince, that he might show favour to the 
envoys, bade bring thither of his own bounty gold upon 
broad shields. He had plenty thereof. His friends also 
gave them rich gifts. Giselher and Gemot, Gary and 
Ortwin, let it be seen that they could give freely. They 
offered such cosdy things to the envoys that these durst 
not take there, for fear of their master. 

Then said Werbel to the king, “Keep your gifts, O king, 
in your own land. We may not carry them with us. My 
lord forbade us to take aught. Thereto, we have small 
need.” But the prince of the Rhine was angry because \ 
they refused so great a king's gift. So, at the last, they \ 
were constrained to take his gold and vesture, and carry 
them home into Etzel’s land. 

They desired to see Uta. or they departed. Giselher, 
the youth, brought the minstrels before his mother, and 
the lady bade them say that she rejoiced to hear how that 
Kriemhild was had in worship. For the sake of Kriern- 
hild, that she loved, and of King Etzel. the queen gave 
the envoys girdles and gold. Well might they receive 
this, for with true heart it was offered. 

The envoys had now taken leave of both men and 
women, and rede merrily forward to Swabia. Gemot 
sent his warriors with them thus far, that none might do 
them a hurt. 

When their escort parted from them, Etzel’s might kept 
them safe by the way, that none robbed them of horses 
or vesture. Then they spurred swiftly to the land of the 
Huns. Them that they knew for friends, they told that 
the Burgundians from the Rhine would pass there shortly. 
They brought the tidings also to Bishop Pilgerin. 

When they rode down by Bechlaren, they failed not to 
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send word to Jludegerand Dame Gotelind.tbe Margrave’s 
wife, that was merry of her cheer because she was to see 
the guests so soon. 

The minstrels were seen spurring through the land. 
They found Etzel in his town of (.ran. They gave the 
king, that grew red for joy, the greetings flat had been 
sent him. 

When the queen heard for certain that her brothers 
would come, she was well content, and requited (lie 
minstrels with goodly gifts, which did her honour. She 
said, “Now tell me, both of you, Werhcl and Schwemmel, 
which of my frie/tiis, cf the her.’ Jhar we hare bidden, 
come to the hightide. What said Hagen when he heard 
the news ? " 

** He came to thecouncilonc morning early. He had 
little good to say of the hightide. It was named by grim 
Hagen the death ride. Thy brothers, the three kings, 
come in merry mood. Who further ate with them I 
cannot *ay. Folkcr, the bold minstrel, is one.” 

'* I had made shill to do without I'olker,” said the king's 
wife. “Hagen 1 esteem; he ts a good knight. I am 
right glad that we shall see him here.” 

Then Kriemhild went to the king, and spake to him 
right sweetly, “ How doth the news ptcs.se thee, dearest 
lord? All my heart's desire shall now be satisfied.” 

“ Thy will is my pleasure,” answered the king. " I were 
Jess glad bad it been mine own kinsmen 'Ibrough love 
of thy dear brethren alt my cares have vanished.” 

EtxeVs officers bade fit up palace and hall everywhere 
with scats for the welcome guests. They took much joy 
from the king. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ADVENTURE 


HOW THE KINGS JOURNEYED TO THE HUNS 

But of their doings there we shall tell no further. 
High hearted heroes never rode so p r oud!) into an} 
king’s land. All that they wanted the} had, both of 
weapons and apparel. They say that the Prince of 
the Rhine equipped a thousand and three score of his 
knights, and nine thousand squires for the hightide. 
They that tamed at home were soon to weep for them. 

Whilst they carried their harness across the court 
at Worms, an old bishop from Spires said to fair Uta, 
“ Our fnends will nde to the hightide. God help them 
there.” 

Then noble Uta said to her children, “Stay here, 
good heroes. Last night I dreamed an evii dream, that 
all the birds in this land were dead ” 

“He that goeth by dreams,” said Hagen, “careth 
little for his honour. I would have my noble master 
take lease without delay, and nde forward memly into 
Etzel’s land. There kings need heroes’ hands to serve 
them, and we must see Kriemhild’s hightide.” 

Hagen counselled them now to the journey, but he 
rued it later. He had withstood them, but that Gemot 
had mocked him He minded him on Siegfried, Kriem- 
hild’s husband, and said, “ It is for that, that Hagen 
durst not go.” 

“But Hagen said, “I hold not back from fear. If 
}e will have it so, heroes, go forward. I am ready to 
nde with } ou to Etzel's land.” Soon many a helmet 
and shield were pierced by him. 

The ships lay waiting for the kings and their men. 
They carried their vesture down to them, and were busy 
till eventide Merry of cheer the} quitted their homes. 
On the camping ground across the Rhine they pitched 
tents and put up booths. The king's fair wife entreated 
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him to stay, for much she loved him. Flutes anti 
trumpets rang out early in the morning, ami gate the 
signal to be gone. Many a true lover was torn ttom hts 
loved one’s arms by King Fuel's wife. 

( Kmg Uta’s sons had a liegeman bold and true. When 
he saw they w ould forth, he spate to the king secretly, 
“Much t grieve that thou gocst to this lughtime." 
Uumoit was ins name, a chosen knight. He said, “ To 
wham wilt thou lease thy folk and thy land? Alack 1 
that none can turn you knights from jour purpose I 
Kricmhikl's message never pleased me.” 

“I lease my land and child in thy charge. I will 
have it so. Comfort them that thou sccst weeping 
Fuel's wife will do us no hurt!” 

The king held a council with his chief men or he 
started. He lift not land and castles defenceless. 
Many a chosen knight stayed behind to guard them. 

The horses stood ready for the kings and their fol- 
lowers. With sweet kisses parted many whose hearts 
still beat high. Noble women soon wept for them. 
Wailing was there, with tears enow. The queen bare 
her child in her arms to the king. “How canst thou 
leave us both desolate? Stay for our sake,” said the 
sorrowful woman. 

“ Weep not for me, but be of good cheer here at 
home. We shall return shortly, safe and sound." 

So they waited no longer, but lovingly took leave of 
their friends. When Che bold knights were gotten to 
horse, many women stood sorrowing. Their hearts told 
them tt was a long parting. None is merry of his cheer 
when bitter woe is at hand. 

The swift Burgundians rode off, and there was hurrying 
in the land. On either side the mountains both men 
and women wept. But, for oil the folk could do* they 
pressed forward memly. A thousand of the Nibelung 
knights in habergeons went with them, that had left 
fair women at home, the which they never saw more. 
The wounds of Siegfried gaped in Kriemhild’s heart. 

The Christian faith was still weak in those days. 
Nevertheless they had a chaplain with them to say mass! 
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He returned alive, escaped from much peril. The rest 
tarried dead among the Huns. Gunther’s men shaped 
their course toward the Main, up through East Frank- 
land. Hagen led them, that knew the way well. Their 
Marshal was Dankwart, the knight of Burgundy. As 
they rode from East Frankland to Schwanfeld, the 
princes and their kinsmen, knights of worship, were 
known by their stately mien. 

On the twelfth morning the king reached the Danube. 
Hagen of Trony rode in front of the rest. He was the 
helper and comforter of the Nibelungs. The bold 
knight alighted there on the bank, and tied his horse 
to a tree. The river was swoln, there was no boat, 
and the knights were troubled how to win across. The 
water was too wide. Many a bold knight sprang to the 
ground. 

“Mischief might easily befall thee here, King of 
Rhineland," said Hagen,: “thou canst see for thyself 
that the river is swoln, and the current very strong. 
I fear me we shall lose here to-day not a few good 
knights.” 

“Wherefore daunt me, Hagen?” said the proud 
king. “ Of thy charity fright us no more. Look out 
a ford for us, that we bring both horses and baggage 
safe across.” 

“I am not so weary of life,” said Hagen, “that I 
desire to drown in these broad waves. Many a man in 
Etzel’s land shall first fall by my hand. That is more 
to my mind. Stay by the water side, ye proud knights 
and good, and I will seek the ferrymen by the river, 
that will bring us safe into Gelfrat’s land.” 

Thereupon stark Hagen took his good shield. He was 
well armed. He bare his buckler. He laced on his 
shining helmet. He wore a broad weapon above his 
harness, that cut grimly with both its edges. 

Then he sought the ferrymen up and down. He 
heard the splash of water and began to listen. It came 
from mermaidens that bathed their bodies in a clear 
brook to cool them. 

Hagen spied them, and stole up secretly. When they 
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were ware of him, they fled. Weil pleased were they to 
escape him. The hero took their garments, but did 
them no further annoy. 

Then one of the mermaids (she bight Hadburg) said, 
11 We will tell tbee, noble Hagen, if thou give us our 
clothesagain, how ye shall all fare on this journey among 
the Huns. 1 ' 

They swayed like birds in the water before him. He 
deemed them wise and worthy of belief, so that he trusted 
the more what they told him. They informed him 
concerning all he asked them. Hadburg said, " Ye 
may ride safely into Etzel’s land; I pledge my faith 
thereon, that never yet heroes journeyed to any court to 
win more worship. 1 say sooth." 

Hagen’s heart was uplifted at her word ; he gave them 
back their clothes and stayed no longer. When they 
had put on their wonderful raiment, they told him the 
truth about the journey. 

The other mermaid, that hight Sieglind, said, "Be 
warned, Hagen, son of Aldrian. My aunt hath bed to 
tbee because of her clothes. If ye go to the Huns, ye 
are ill-advised. Turn while there is time, for ye bold 
knights have been bidden that ye may die in Etiet’s 
land. Who rideth thither hath death at his hand.” 

But Hagen said, “ Your deceit is vain. How should 
we alt tarry there, dead, through the hate of one 
woman?’’ 

Then they began to foretell it plainer, and Hadburg 
said also, " Ye are doomed. Not one of you shall 
escape, save the lung's chaplain : this we know for a 
truth. He, only, shall return alive into Gunther’s land.” 

Grimly wroth spake bold Hagen then. “It were a 
pleasant thing to tell my masters that we must all perish 
among the liunsl Show us a way across the water, 
thou wisest of womankind.” 

, She answered, "Since thou wilt not be turned from 
the journey, up yonder by the nver standeth an inn. 
Within it is a boatman; there is none beside." 

He betook bun thither to ask further. But the 
mermaiden cried after the wrothful knight, “Stay, Sir 
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Hagen. Thou art too hasty. Hearken first concerning 
the -way. The lord of this march bight Elsy. The 
name of his brother is Gelfrat, a prince in Bavaria. It 
might go hard with thee if thou wentcst through his 
march. Look well to thyself, and proceed warily with | 
the boatman. He is so grim of his mood that he will " 
kill thee, if thou speak him not fair. If thou wouldst 
have him ferry thee across, give him hire. He guardeth 
this land, and is Gelfrat’s friend. If he come not 
straightway, cry across the river to him that thou art 
Amelrich ; he was a good knight, that a feud drove 
from this Land. The boatman will come when he 
heareth that name." 

Proud Hagen thanked the women for their warning 
and their counsel, and said no more. He went up the 
river's bank, till he came to an inn that stood on the far 
side. He began to shout across the water, “ Boat- 
man, row me over, and I will give thee, for thy meed, an 
armlet of red gold. I must across.” 

The boatman was so rich that he needed not to serve 
for hire, and seldom took reward from any. His men 
also were overweening, and Hagen was.left standing on 
the bank of the river. 

Thereupon he shouted so loud that all the shore rang 
with it. He was a stark man. “Row across for 
Amelrich. I am Elsy's liegeman, that, for a feud, Bed 
the country.” He swung the armlet aloft on his sword — 
it was of red gold, bright and shining — that they might 
ferry him over to Gelfrat’s march. At this the haughty 
boatman himself took the oar, for he was greedy and 
covetous of gain, the which bringeth oft to a bad end. 
He thought to win Hagen’s red gold, but won, in lieu 
thereof, a grim death by his sword. 

He rowed over to the shore with mighty strokes. 
When he found not him that had been named, he fell ip/ 
a fury : he saw Hagen, and spake wrothfully to the hero, 

“ Thy name may be Amelrich, but, or I greatly effC thy 
face is none of his. By one father and one ntother he 
was my brother. Since thou hast deceived me, thou 
const stay where thou art." 
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** Nay, far the love af God,” said Hagen. “ I am a 
stranger knight that have the charge of other warriors. 
Take thy fee and row me over, for I am a friend.” 

Bat tire boatman answered, “I will not. My dear 
roasters have foemen, wherefore I must bring no stranger 
across. If thou lovest thy life, step out on to the shore 
again.” 

“Nay now,” said Hagen, "I am sore bested. Take, 
as a keepsake, this goodly gold, and ferry us over with 
our thousand horses and our many men.” 

But the grim boatman answered, “ Never 1 ” He 
seized an oar, mickle and broad, and smote Hagen 
(soon he rued it), that he staggered and fell on his knees. 
Seldom had he of Trony encountered so grim a ferry- 
man. Further, to anger the bold stronger, he brake a 
boat-pole over his head, for he was a strong roan. But 
he did it to his own hurt. 

Grimly wroth, Hagen drew a weapon from the sheath, 
and cut off his head, and threw it on the ground. The 
Burgundians were soon ware of the tidings. 

In the same moment that he slew the ferryman, the 
boat was caught by the current, which irked him no 
little, for he was weary or he could bring her head 
round, albeit Gunther's man rowed stoutly. With swift 
strokes he sought to turn it, till the oar brake in his 
hand. He Strove to reach the knights on the strand, 
but had no other oar. Ha! how nimbly he bound 
it together with the thong of his shield, a narrow 
broidered band, and rowed to a wood down the riser. 

There he found his masters waiting on the beach. Many 
a valiant knight ran to meet him, and greeted him joyfully. 
But when they saw the boat full of blood from the grim 
wound he had girert the ferryman, they began to 
question him. 

When Gunther saw the hot blood heaving in the boat, 
,hc said quickly, “ Tell me what thou hast done with the 
ferryman. I ween he hath fallen by thy strength." 

But he answered with a lie, “ 1 found the boat by a 
waste meadow, and loosed it. I have seen no ferryman 
this day, nor hath any suffered hurt at my band." 
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The news of his boatman’s death had reached Gelfrat. 
Stark Elsy had heard it likewise. Wroth were they both. 
They summoned their knights, that were soon ready. 
Straightway, as I will tell you, a mighty host, strongly 
armed, rode to them that had suffered scathe. To Gel- 
frat came more than seven hundred. When these set 
out to pursue their grim foemen. the leaders spurred 
hotly after the strangers, to be revenged. By the which 
they lost many friends. 

Hagen of Trony had so ordered it (how could a hero 
guard his kinsmen better) that he brought up the rear 
with his vassals, and with Dankwart, his brother. It was 
wisely done. 

The day was far spent ; the light failed. He feared 
greatly for his comrades. They rode through Bavaria 
behind shields, and shortly after were set upon. 

On both sides, and close behind, they heard the trample 
of hoofs, and spurred on. Then said bold Dankwart, 
“They will fall on us here. Ye did well to bind on 
your helmets.” 

So they stopped, as needs was. Then they saw the 
glitter of shields in the dark. Hagen held his peace no 
longer, “ Who follow us by the way ? " 

Gelfrat had to answer. Said the Margrave of Bavaria, 
“We seek our foemen and follow on their track. I 
know not who slew my boatman to-day. He was a 
valiant knight, and I grieve for his loss.” 

Then said Hagen of Tronv, “Was the boatman tbine? 
He would not ferry me over. The blame is mine. I 
slew him. Certes, I had need. I had nigh met my 
death at his hand. I offered him gold and raiment. Sir 
Knight, as his meed for rowing us into thy land. So 
angry was he that he struck me with his great oar, 
whereat I was grim enow. Then I seized my sword, 
and defended me from his wrath with a grisiv wound, 
whereby the hero perished. I will answer for it as 
seemeth good to thee.’’ 

So they fell to fighting, for they were wroth. “I 
knew well,” said Gelfrat, “ when Gunther crossed with 
his followers, that Hagen’s insolence would do us some 
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“hurt. Now he shall not escape us. ft is death shall 
pay for the boatman's.” Gelfrat and Hagen couched 
their lances to thrust above their shields. Deadly was 
their hate. Elsy and Dankwan met gallantly, and 
proven on each other was their might. They strove 
grimly. How could heroes have fought better? Bold 
Hagen was knocked back from off his horse by a strong 
blow from Gelfrat’s hand. The poitral brake asunder 
and he fell. 

From the followers also rang the clash of spears. 
Hagen sprang up again where he had fallen on the grass 
from the blow ; not little was his wrath against Gelfrat. 
I know not who held their horses. Hagen and Gelfrat 
were both on the ground. They ran at each other, and 
their attendants helped them and fought by them. For 
all Hagen’s fierce onset, the noble Hargrave hewed an 
ell’s length from his shield, that the sparks flew bright. 
Gunther's man was well-nigh slain. Then he cried 
aloud to Dank wart, Help 1 dear brother. I perish by 
the hand of a hero.” 

Bold Dankwart answered, “I will decide between 
you.” The knight spurred toward them, and smote 
Gelfrat such a blow that he fell dead. 

Elsy would have avenged him, but he and his followers 
were overcome. His brother was slain, and he himself 
wounded. Full eighty of his warriors he left there with 
grim death; the prince had to flee before Gunther’s 
men. 

IVhen the Bavarians gave way, there was heard the 
echo or grisly strokes. The men of Trony ceased their 
foes, and they that stayed not to answer for it had little 
ease by the way. 

But while they pursued them, Dankwart said, "Now 
turn we, and let them ride. They are wet with Wood. 
Let us join our friends. Truly it were best" 

When they came again where the fight had been. 
Hagen of Trony said, “Let us see now, ye heroes, who 
are amisstng, and whom w e have lost through Gelfm's - 
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sumpters may carry, that ye warriors may, with honour, 
be content.” 

Then the twain were put in a circle, as the custom 
was. Many a young knight stood opposite in merry 
mood, and thought in his heart as young folk will. 
They asked the lovely maiden if she would have the 
hero. She was half sorry, yet her heart inclined to the 
goodly man. She was shamefast at the question, as 
many a maid hath been. 

Rudeger her father counselled her to say “ yes,” and 
to take him gladly. Giselher, the youth, was not slow 
to clasp her to him with his white hands. Yet how 
little while she had him ! 

Then said the Margrave, “ Great and noble kings, I 
will give you my child to take with you, for this were 
fittest, when ye ride home again into your land.” And it 
was so agreed. 

The din of tourney was bidden cease. The damsels 
were sent to their chambers, and the guests to sleep and 
to take their rest till the day. Then meats were made 
ready, for their host saw well to their comfort. 

When they had eaten, they would have set out again 
for the country of the Huns, but Rudeger said, “ Go 
not, I pray you. Tarry here yet a while, for I had 
never dearer guests.” 

Dankwart answered, “ It may not be. Where couldst 
thou find the meat, the bread and the wine, for so many 
knights ? ” 

But when the host heard him, he said, “ Speak not 
of that. Deny me not, my dear lords. I can give you, 
and all them that are with you, meat for fourteen days. 
Little hath King Etzel ever taken of my substance.” 

Albeit they made excuse, they had to tarry till the 
fourth morning. He gave both horses and apparel so 
freely, that the fame of it spread abroad. 

But longer than this it could not last, for they must 
needs forth. Rudeger was not sparing of his goods. 
If any craved for aught, none denied him. Each got 
his desire. 

The attendants brought the saddled horses to the 
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door. There many stranger knights joined them, shield 
In hand, to ride with them to Etzel’s court. To each 
of the noble guests Rudeger offered a gift, or he left 
the hall He had wherewithal to live in honour and 
give freely. Upon Giselher he had bestowed his fair 
daughter. He gave to Gemot a goodly weapon enow, 
that he wielded well afterward in strife. The Margrave’s 
wife grudged him not the gift, yet Rudeger, or long, 
was slain thereby. 

To Gunther, the valiant knight, he gave a coat of 
mail, that did the rich king honour, albeit he seldom 
took gifts. He bowed before Rudeger and thanked him. 

Gotelind offered Hagen a fair gift, as was fitting, since 
the ling had taken one, that he might not fare to the 
hightide without a keepsake from her, but he refused. 

“ Naught that I ever saw would I so fain bear away 
with me as yonder shield on the wall. I would gladly 
carry it into Etzel’s land." 

When the Margravine heard Hagen’s word, it minded 
her on her sorrow, and she fell to weeping. She thought 
sadly on the death of Nudung, that Wittich had slain ; 
and her heart was heavy. 

She said to the knight, “1 will give thee the shield. 
IVould to God he yet lived that once bore it ! He died 
in battle. I must ever weep when I think on him, for 
my woman’s heart is sore." 

The noble Margravine rose from her seat, and took 
down the shield with her white hands and earned it to 
Hagen, that used it as a hero should. A covering of 
bright stuff lay over its device. The light never shone 
on better shield. It was so rich with precious stones, 
that had any wanted to buy it, it had cost him at the 
least a thousand marks. 

The knight bade his attendants bear it away. Then 
came his brother Dankwart, to whom the Margrave’s 
daughter gave richly brotdered apparel, that afterward 
he wore merrily among the Huns. 

None had touched any of these things but for lOTe of 
the host that offered them so kindly. Yet, or long, they 
bare him such hate that they slew him. 
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Bold Folker then stepped forth with knightly bearing 
and stood before Gotelind with his viol. He played 
a sweet tune and sang her his song. Then he took his 
leave and left Bechlaren. But first the Margravine 
bade them bring a drawer nearer. Of loving gifts now 
hear the tale. She took therefrom twelve armlets, and 
drew them over his hand, saying, “These shalt thou 
take with thee and wear for my sake at Etzel’s court. 
When thou comest again, I will hear how thou hast 
served me at the highride.” Well he did her behest. 

The host said to the guests, “That ye may journey 
the safer, I will myself escort you, and see that none 
fall on you by the way.” And forthwith they loaded 
his sumpter. He stood ready for the road with five 
hundred men, mounted and equipped. These he led 
merrily to the hightide. Not one of them came back 
alive to Bechlaren. 

He took leave with sweet kisses. The same did 
Giselher, as love bade him. They took the fair women 
in their arms. Or long, many a damsel wept for them. 

The windows were flung wide over all, for the host 
and his men were gotten to horse. Their hearts, I 
ween, foreboded their bitter woe, and many a wife and 
many a maiden wept sore. They sorrowed for many 
a dear friend that was never seen more at Bechlaren. 
Yet merrily they rode down the valley by the Danube 
into the land of the Huns. 

Then said noble Rudeger to the Burgundians, “ We 
must delay no longer to send news of our advance. 
Nothing could rejoice King Etzel more.” 

The swift envoys pressed down through Austria, and 
soon the folk knew, far and near, that the heroes were 
on their way from Worms beyond the Rhine. It was 
welcome news to the king’s vassals. The envoys spurred 
forward with the tidings that the Nibelungs were come 
to the Huns. 

“ Receive them well, Kriemhild, my wife. Thy bre- 
thren are come to show thee great honour.” 

Kriemhild stood at a window and looked out as a 
friend might for friends. Many drew thither from her 
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all alike welcome. No good cometh of our journey to 
this hightide.” 

She answered, “ Let him that is glad to see thee wel- 
come thee. I will not greet thee as a friend. What 
bringest thou for me from Worms, beyond the Rhine, 
that thou shouldst be so greatly welcome ? ” 

“This is news," said Hagen, “ that knights should 
bring thee gifts. Had I thought of it, I had easily 
brought thee something. I am rich enow.” 

“Tell me what thou hast done with the Nibelung 
hoard. That, at the least, was mine own. Ye should 
have brought it with you into Etzel’s land.” 

“ By my troth, lady, I have not touched the Nibe- 
lung hoard this many a year. My masters bade me 
sink it in the Rhine. There it must bide till the day 
of doom.” 

Then said the queen, “ I thought so. Little hast thou 
brought thereof, albeit it was mine own, and held by me 
aforetime. Many a sad day I have lived for lack of it 
and its lord.” 

“ I bring thee the devil 1 ” cried Hagen. “ My shield 
and my harness were enow to carry, and my bright 
helmet, and the sword in my hand. I have brought 
thee naught further.” 

“ I speak not of my treasure, because I desire the 
gold. I have so much to give that I need not thy offer- 
ings. A murder and a double theft — it is these that I, 
unhappiest of women, would have thee make good 
to me.” 

Then said the queen to all the knights, “ None shall 
bear weapons in this hall. Deliver them to me, ye 
knights, that they be taken in charge.” 

“Not so, by my troth,” said Hagen; “I crave not 
the honour, great daughter of kings, to have thee bear 
my shield and other weapons to safe keeping. Thou 
art a queen here. My father taught me to guard them 
myself.” 

“ Woe is me ! ” cried Kriemhild. “ Why will not 
Hagen and my brother give up their shields ? They are 
warned. If I knew him that did it, he should die.” 
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Sir Dietrich answered wrathfully then, “ I am he that 
warned the noble tings, and bold Hagen, the man of 
Burgundy. Do ihy worst, thou devil's wife, I care not ! ” 

Kriemhild was greatly ashamed, for she stood in bitter 
fear of Dietrich. She went from him without a word, 
but with swift and wrathful glances at her foes. 

Then two knights clasped hands — the one was Diet- 
rich, the other Hagen. Dietrich, the \ aliant wamor, 
said courteously, “ I grieve to see thee here, since the 
queen hath spoken thus." 

Hagen of Trony answered, “ It will all come right.” 

' So the bold men spake together, and King Etzel saw 
them, and asked, “ I would know who yonder knight is 
' that Dietrich weicometh so lovingly. He beareth him 
proudly. How so is his father hight, he is, certes, a 
goodly warrior.” 

One of Kricrahild's men answered the king, “ He was 
born at Trony. The name of his father was Aldrian. 
Albeit now he goeth gently, he is a grim man. I wilt 
prove to thee yet that I lie not.” 

" How shall I find him so grim?” He knew nothing, 
as yet, of all that the queen contrived against her kins- 
men : by reason whereof not one of them escaped alive 
from the Huns. 

“I know Hagen well. He was my vassal. Praise 
and mickle honour be won here by me. I made him 
a knight, and gave him my gold. For that he proved 
- him faithful, I was ever kind to him. Wherefore I 
may well know all about him. 1 brought two noble 
children captive to this land — him and Walter of Spam- 
Here they grew to manhood. Hagen 1 sent home 
again. 1 Valter fled with Hifdegund.” 

So he mused on the good old days, and wbat had 
happed long ago, for he had seen Hagen, that did him 
stark service in -his youth. Yet now that he was old, he 
lost by him many a dear friend. 
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with so few. Stark and bold as is Hagen of Trony, much 
starker is he that sitteth by him, Folkcr the fiddler by 
name, a wicked man. Ye shall not so lightly overcome 
them." 

When they heard her word, four hundred knights more 
did on their armour, for the queen was eager to do her 
enemies a hurt. Soon they came in sore straits. When 
she saw them well armed, she said to them, “Stand still 
a while and wait. 1 will go out to my foes with my 
crown on. Hearken while 1 upbraid Hagen of Trony, 
Gunther's man, with what he hath done to me. X know 
him for too proud a knight to deny it. After that, I 
cite not what befalleth him." 

Then the fiddler, a bold minstrel, saw the queen 
coming down the stair from the house, and said to his 
comrade, “ Now sec, friend llagcn, how she that hath 
falsely bidden us to this land, cometh toward us. 
Never have 1 beheld, with a king's wife, so many men, 
sword in hand, as for strife. Knowest thou, friend 
Hagen, that they hate thee? I counsel thee to look 
to tby life and thine honour. Certes, it were well. 
Methinketh they be wTOthful of their mood. Many 
among them have shoulders broad enow. Who would 
save his life had best do it betimes. I ween they wear 
harness below their silk, whereof I hear none declare the 
meaning." 

But Hagen, the bold man, answered angrily, "Well 
T know that it is against me they carry their bnght 
weapons in their hands. But, for all that, I will je( 
tide back to Burgundj. Now say, friend Folkcr, wilt 
thou stand by me, if Kriemhild's men fall on me ? Telt 
me, as thou lovest me. To thy service thou wouldst 
bind me evermore.” 

“ I will help thee truly," answered the minstrel; "if I 
saw the king coming with all his warriors, I would not, 
while I lived, stir a foot from thy side through fear.” 

“God in heaven quit thee, noble Folkcr I Jf they' 
fight with me, what need I more. Since thou wilt help 
me, as l have heard thee promise, these knights had 
best walk warily ” 
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“ Now rise we from our seat, and let her pass,” said 
the minstrel. “ She is a queen. Do her this honour : 
she is a hig'n-bom lady. Therein we honour ourselves.” 

“Nay, as thou lovest me!” Hagen said. “These 
knights might deem I did it through fear, and thought 
to fly. I will not rise from my seat for any of them. It 
beseemeth us better to sit still. Shall I show honour to 
her that hateth me ? That I will never do, so long as I 
be a living man. Certes, I care little if King Etzel’s wife 
misliketh me” 

Hagen, the overweening man, laid a bright weapon 
across his knee, from the hilt whereof shone a flaming 
jasper, greener than grass. Well Kriemhild knew that 
it was Siegfried’s. 

When she saw the sword, her heart was heavy. The 
hilt was of gold, the scabbard of red broidered silk. It 
minded her on her woe, and she began to weep. Bold 
Hagen, I ween, had done it apurpose. 

Brave Folker drew closer to him on the bench a stark 
fiddle-bow, mickle and long, made like a sword, sharp 
and broad. There sat the good knights unafraid. They 
deemed them too high to rise from their seat through 
fear of any. 

Then the noble queen advanced to them and gave 
them angry greeting. She said, “ Now tell me, Sir 
Hagen, who sent for thee, that thou hast dared to ride 
into this land? Wert thou in thy senses, thou hadst 
not done it.” 

“None sent for me,” answered Hagen. “Three 
knights that I call master, were bidden hither. I am 
their liegeman, and never yet tarried behind when they 
rode to a hightide.” 

She said, “Now tell me further. Wherefore didst thou 
that which hath earned thee my hate? Thou slewest 
Siegfried, my dear husband, that I cannot mourn enow 
to my life’s end.” 

He answered, “Enough! What thou hast said suffi- 
ceth. It was I, Hagen, that slew Siegfried, the hero. 
He paid dear for the evil words that Kriemhild spake to 
fair Brunhild. I deny not, might}- queen, that I am 
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guilty, and the cause of a!l the mischief. Avenge 5t who 
will, man or woman. I will not lie ; I have wrought thee 
much woe." 

She said, “Ye hear him, knights 1 He denieth not 
the wrong he hath done me. I care not how he suffer 
for it, ye men of EUel." 

The proud warriors glanced at each other. Had there 
been fighting, the two comrades had come off with honour, 
as oft aforetime in strife. What the Huns had undertaken 
they durst not perform, through fear. Then said one 
among them, “Why look ye at me? My word was vain; 
I will lose my life for the gifts of no woman. King Etrel’s 
wife, methinketh, would undo us." 

Another said, “ 1 am of thy mind. I would not chal- 
lenge this fiddler for towers full of red gold, for much I 
roishke his fierce glances. This Hagen, too, I knew in 
his youth, and need not to he told concerning him. In 
two-and-twenty battles I have seen him. He hath given 
many a woman heart's dole. He and Use knight of 
Spain rode on many a foray, and here, by Etrcl, won 
many victories to the honour of the king. Wherefore 
rMiw may ctavf Assw praise. ik &. w days ihe kxigkt 

was a child, and they that now are grey were youths. Now 
he is bio's n to a grim man. Thereto, he wearcth Bal- 
mung, which he won evilly. 

So thej’ agreed that none should fight, whereat the 
queen grieved bitterly. The knights turned away, for 
they feared death from the fiddler, and were dismayed. 
How oft will cowards fall back when friend standeth true 
by friend ! And he that bethinketh him betimes is de- 
livered from many a snare. 

Then said bold Folker, “Now have we seen and heard 
that focmcn are around us. Haste we to the court, to 
the kings, that none dare fall upon them." 

" I will follow,” said Hagen. 

They went where they found the knights stilt waiting 
in the courtyard ; and bold Folker began to say to his 
masters with a loud voice, “ How long will ye stand here 
to be jostled ? Go in and hear from the king how he is 
minded toward you." 
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The knights bold and good went in pairs. The prince 
of Bern took great Gunther of Burgundy by the hand. 
Imfried took brave Gemot, and Giselher went in with his 
father-in-law. Howso the others walked, Folker and 
Hagen parted nevermore, save once in battle, till their 
death ; the which gave many a noble woman cause to 
weep. With the kings came their followers, a thousand , 
bold men, and, thereto, sixty warriors, brought by Hagen 
from his land. Hawart and Iring, two chosen knights, 
went after the kings, hand in hand. Dankwart and Wolf- 
hart, a true-hearted man, bare them courteously toward 
them that were present. 

When the prince of Rhineland came into the palace, 
Etzel waited no longer, but sprang up from his seat when 
he saw them. Never was fairer greeting between kings. 
“Ye be welcome. Sir Gunther and Sir Gemot,and Giselher 
your brother. With true heart I sent my service to you 
at Worms. Your knights, too, are welcome, each one. 
Glad are my wife and I to greet bold Folker, and also 
Hagen, in this land. Many a message she sent you to 
the Rhine.” 

Then said Hagen of Trony, “ I heard them all. Had 
I not ridden hither for my masters’ sake, I had come to 
do thee honour.” Thereupon the host took his dear 
guests by the hand, and led them to the high seat where 
he himself sat And they hasted and poured out mead, 
morat, and wine, for the guests, in great golden goblets, 
and bade the strangers heartily welcome. 

Then said King Etzel, “ I tell you truly that nothing 
in this world had pleased me better than to see you knights 
here. It will ease the queen of mickle heart’s dole. I 
marvelled oft what I had done, that, among the many 
guests I won to my court, ye never came to my land. 
Glad am I to see you now.” 

Whereto Rudeger, the high-hearted knight, answered, 
“Thou rejoicest with cause, for my mistress’s kinsmen • 
are men of proven worth, and they bring many valiant 
knights with them.” 

It was on a midsummer eve that they came to Etzel’s 
court, and seldom hath been heard such high greeting as 
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HOW HAGEN AND FOLKER KEPT WATCH 

The day was now ended and the night drew nigh. The 
way-weary warriors were fain to rest, and lie down on 
their beds, but knew not how to compass it. Hagen 
asked, and brought them word. 

Gunther said to the host, “ God have thee in His 
keeping. Give us leave to go and sleep. If thou desire 
it, we will come again early in the morning.” Then Etzel 
parted merrily from his guests. 

From all sides the folk pressed in on the strangers. 
Bold Folker said to the Huns, “ How dare ye get before 
our feet? If ye void not the way, it will be the worse for 
you. I will give some of you a blow with this fiddle that 
may cause your friends to weep. Fall back from us 
warriors. Certes, ye had better. Ye be knights in name 
and naught else.” 

While the fiddler spake thus wrothfully, bold Hagen 
looked over his shoulder and said, " The minstrel giveth 
you good counsel. Get to your lodging, ye men of Kriem- 
hild. This is no time for your malice. If ye would start 
a quarrel, come to us to-morrow early, and let us way- 
weary warriors lie this night in peace. I ween ye will find 
none readier than we are.” 

They led the guests to a spacious hall, where they 
found beds, big and costly, standing ready. Gladly bad 
the queen worked their doom. Coverlets of bright stuffs 
from Arras were there, and testers of silk of Arab}-, the 
goodliest that could be, broidered and shining with gold. 
The bed-clothes were of ermine and black sable, for them 
to rest under, the night through, till the day. In such 
state never king lay before with his men. 

“ Woe is me for our lodging ! ” said Giselher the youth, 
“ and for my friends that came hither with us. My sister 

i So 
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sent us fair voids, but I fear we roust all soon lie dead 
through her.” 

" Grieve not,” said Hagen the knight. " I wiil myself 
keep watch, and will guard thee well, 1 trow, till the day. 
Fear naught till then. After that, each shall look to 
himself.” 

They bowed to him and thanked him. They went to 
their beds, and, or long, the valiant men were lying soft. 
Then hold Hagen began to am him. 

Folker the fiddler said, “ If thou scom not my help, 
Hagen, I would keep watch with thee till the morning." 

The hero thanked Folker, “God in Heaven quit you, 
dear Folker. In all my troubles and my straits I desire 
thee only and no other. I will do as much for thee, if 
death hinder it not.” 

Tlicy both did on their shining harness. Each took 
hi* shield in his band, and went out before the door to 
keep watch over the strangers. They did it faithfully. 

Brave Folker leaned his pood shield against the wall, 
and went back and took his fiddle, and did fair and 
seemly service to his friends. He sat down under the 
lintel upon the stone. There never was a bolder minstrel. 
When the sweet tones sounded from his strings, the 
proud homeless ones all thanked him. He struck so 
laud that the house echoed. Great were his skill and 
strength both. Then he played .sweeter and softer, till 
he had lulled many a careworn man to sleep. When 
Folker found they were all asleep, he took his shield in 
his hand again, and went out and stood before the door, 
to guard his friends from Kriemhild’s men. 

About the middle of the night, or sooner, bold Folker 
saw a helmet in the distance, shining in the dark. Kriem- 
hild's vassals were fain to do them a hurt. Or she sent 
them forth, she said, “ For God’s sake, if ye win at them, 
slay none save the one man, false Hagen ; let the others 
live.” 

Then spake the fiddler, “ Friend Hagen, we must bear 
this matter through together. I see armed folk before 
the house. I ween they coroe against us." 

" Hold thy peace," answered Hagen. “ Let them 



THIRTY-FIRST ADVENTURE 

HOW THE BORCONDIAJfS WENT TO CHURCH 

*’ My harness is grown so cold,” said Folker , “ that 1 
ween the night is far spent I feel, by the air, tliat it 
wilt soon be day.” 

Then they waked the knights that still slept. 

The blight morning shone in on the warriors in the 
hall, and Hagen began to ask them if they would go to 
the minster to hear mass. The bells were ringing accord- 
ing to Christian custom. 

The folk sang out of tune: it was not mickle wonder, 
when Christian and heathen sang together. Gunther’s 
men were minded to go to church, and rose from their 
beds. They did on their fine apparel— never knights 
brought goodlier weed into any king's land. But Hagen 
was wroth, and said, "Ye did better to wear other 
raiment. Ye know how it standeth with us here. In- 
stead of roses, bear weapons in your hands, and instead 
of jewelled caps, bright helmets. Of wicked Kriemhild’s 
mood we ate well aware. I tell you there will be fight- 
ing this day. For your silken tunics wear your hauberks, 
and good broad shields for rich mantles, that, if any fall 
oh you, ye may be ready. My masters dear, my kins- 
men, and my men, go to the church and bewail your 
sorrow and yout need before great God, for know, of a 
Surety, that death draweth nigh. Forget not wherein ye 
have sinned, and stand humbly before your Maker. Be 
warned, most noble knights. If God in heaven help you 
not, ye will hear mass no more." 

So the kings and their men went to the minster. 
Hagen bade them pause in the churchyard, that they 
might not be parted. He said, "None knoweth yet 
what the Huns may attempt on us. Lay your shields 
at your feet, my friends, and if any give you hostile 
greeting, answer him with deep wounds and deadly. 

tfi 
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That is Hagen’s counsel, that ye may be found ready, 
as beseemeth you.” 

Folker and Hagen went and stood before the great 
minster. They did this, that the queen might be forced 
to push past them. Right grim was their mood. 

Then came the king and his beautiful wife. Her 
body was adorned with rich apparel, and the knights 
in her train were featly clad. The dust rose high before 
the queen’s attendants. 

When the rich king saw the princes and their followers 
armed, he said hastily, “Why go my friends armed? 
By my troth it would grieve me if any had done aught 
to them. I will make it good to them on any wise they 
ask it. Hath any troubled their hearts, he shall feel my 
displeasure. Whatso they demand of me I will do.” 

Hagen answered, “ None hath wrought us annoy. It 
is the custom of my masters to go armed at all hightides 
for full three days. If any did us a mischief, Etzel should 
hear thereof.' 1 

Right well Kriemhild heard Hagen's word. She 
looked at him from under her eyelids with bitter hate. 
Vet she told not the custom of her land, albeit she knew 
it well from aforetime. Howso grim and deadly the 
queen’s anger was, none had told Etzel how it stood, 
else he had hindered what afterward befell. They 
scorned, through pride, to tell their wrong. 

The queen advanced with a great crowd of folk, but 
the twain moved not two hands’ breadth, whereat the 
Huns were wroth, for they had to press past the heroes. 
This pleased not Etzel’s chamberlains, and they had 
gladly quarrelled with them, had they dared before the 
king. There was much jostling, and nothing more. 

When mass was over, many a Hun sprang to horse. 
With Kriemhild were also many beautiful maidens. 
Kriemhild sat by Etzel at a window with her women, 
to see the bold warriors ride, the which the king loved 
to do. Ha ! many a stranger knight spurred below in 
the court 1 

The marshal brought out the horses. Bold Dankwart 
had gathered together his master’s followers from Bur- 
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gundy. Well-saddled hones were led up for the N (be- 
long?. When the kings and their men were mounted, 
Folter counselled them to joust after the fashion of 
their country. Full knightly they rode in the tourney. 
The counsel was welcome to all, and a mighty din and 
clang of arms soon arose in the great tilt-) aid, while 
Euel and Kriemhild looked on. 

Sixty of Dietrich's knights spurred forward to meet the 
strangers. They were eager for the onset, had l hetneb 
allowed it, for goodly men were his. Put it irked him 
when he heard thereof, and he forbade them to ert^s 
lances with Gunther's warriors. He feared it might go 
hard with his knight*. 

When the knights of Bern were gone out of the >ard, 
fisc hundred of Rudegeris men of 1 lech la ten rode up 
before the castle, with their shields. The Margrave hail 
been better pleased if they had stayed away. He pressed 
through the crowd, and said to them that they tht m- 
selves knew how that Gunther’s men were wroth, and 
that he would have them quit the tourney. 

When these also had gone back, (hey say chat the 
knight* of Thuringcft and a thousand bold Danes rode 
in. Then the splinters flew f torn the lances. irnfried 
and Ha wart rode into the tourney. The Rhinelanders 
met them proudly. They encountered the men of 
Thiiringen in many a joust ; pierced was many a shield. 

Sir iJiojdel came on with three thousand. Etrel and 
Kriemhild saw plainly all that passed below. The quern 
rejoiced, by reason of the hate she bare the Burgundians. 
She thought in her heart, — what happed or long — “ If 
they wounded any, the sport might turn to a battle, t 
would fain be revenged on my fees, certes, it would 
not grieve me." 

Schrutan and GibeV came next, and Ramung and 
Hombog, after the manner of the Huns. They all bare 
them boldly befote the Burgundians. High over the 
king’s palace flew the splinters. Yet all they did was 
but empty sound. Gunther's men made the house and 
the castle ring with the clash of shields. They won great 
honour. So keen was their pastime that the foot-cloth* 
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ran with the sweat of the horses, as they rode proudly 
against the Huns. 

Then said stout Folker the fiddler, “These knights 
dare not confront ns, I ween. I have heard that they 
hate us. They could not have a fitter time to prove it.” 

“ Lead the horses to their staffs,” said the icing. 
“Toward evening ye may ride again, if there be time 
for it. Haply the queen may then give the prize to the 
Burgundians.” 

At that moment a knight rode into the lists, prouder 
than any other Hun. Belike he had a dear one at the 
window. He was rich apparelled like a bride. 

Folker said, “I cannot help it Yonder woman’s 
-darling must hare a stroke. None shall hinder me. 
Let h;m look to his life. I care not how wroth Etzel’s 
wife may be.” 

“ Nay now, for my sake,” said the king. “ The folk 
wiil blame us if we begin the fray. Let the Huns be 
the first. It were better so.” 

Still Etzel sat by the oueen. 

“ I will join thee in the tourney,” cried Hagen. “ It 
were well that these women and these knights saw how 
we can ride. They give Gunther’s men scant praise.” 

Bold Folker spurred back into the lists. Thereby 
many a woman won heart’s dole. He stabbed the 
proud Hun through the body with his spear. Many 
a maid and many a wife was yet to weep for it. Hagen 
and his sixty knights followed hard on the fiddler. 
Etzel and KriemhiM saw it all plain. 

The three kings left not the doughty minstrel alone 
among his foemea. A thousand knights rode to the 
rescue. They were haughty and overweening, and did 
as they would 

When the proud Hun was slain, the sound of weeping 
and wailing rose from his kinsmen. All asked, “ Who 
hath done it?" and got answer, “It was Folker, the 
bold fiddler.” 

The friends of the Hunnish Margrave called straight- 
way for their swords and their shields, that th 1 " ’ " Tht 
kill Folker. The host hasted from the vrina’o- • 
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was a mighty uproar among the Huns. The kings and 
their followers alighted before the hall, and beat back 
their horses. 

Then came Etzel and began to part the fray. He 
seized a sharp sword out of the hand of one of the 
Hun’s kinsmen that stood nigh, and thrust them all 
back. He was greatly wroth. "Ye would have me fail 
in honour toward these knights l If ye had shin this 
minstrel, I tell you I would have hanged you all. I 
marked him well when he slew the Hun, and saw that 
it was not with intent, but that his horse stumbled. Let 
my guests leave the tilt-yard in peace.” 

He gave them escort, himself, and their horses were 
led to the stalls, for many rnlets stood ready to serve 
.them. 

The host went with his guests into the palace, and 
bade the anger cease. They set the table, and brought 
water. The knights of the Rhine had stark foemen 
enow. Though it irked Et2eJ, many armed knights 
pressed in after the kings, when they went to table, 
by reason of their hate. They waited a chance to 
avenge their kinsman. 

"Ye be too unmannerly," said the host, " to sit down 
armed to eat. Whoso among you toucheth my guests 
shall pay for it with bis head. I have spoken, O Huns.” 

It was long or the knights were all seated. Bitter was 
Kriemhild’s wrath. She said, “ Prince of Bern, 1 seek 
thy counsel and thy kind help in my sore need.” 

But Hildebrand, the good knight, answered, “Who 
slayeth the Nibelungs snail do it without me ; J care 
not what price thou offerest None shall essay it hut 
he shall rue it, for never yet have these doughty knights 
been vanquished." 

M I ask the death of none save Hagen, that hath 
wronged me. He slew Siegfried, my dear husband. 
He that chose him from among the others for vengeance 
should have my gold without stint. I were inly grieved 
did any suffer save Hagen.” 

But Hildebrand answered, “ How could one slay him 
alone? Thou canst see for thyself, that, if he be set 
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upon, they -vrsll nil to battle, and poor and rich alifct- 
mu?t perish.” 

Said Dietrich also, courteously, “Great queen, say 
no more. Thy kinsmen have done naught to me that 
I should defy them to the death. It is little to thine 
honour that thou wouldst compass the doom of thy 
kinsmen. They came hither under safe conduct, and 
not by the hand of Dietrich shall Siegfried be avenged.” 

When she found no treachery in the knight of Bern, 
she tempted BIcedel with the promise of a goodly 
estate that had been Nudung’s. Dankwart slew him 
after, that he clean forgot the gift. 

She said, “ Help me. Sir Bloidci. In this house are 
the foes that slew Siegfried, my dear husband. If any 
a\ enge me, I wall ever sene him.” 

Blade’., that sat by her, answered, “ I dare not show 
thy kinsmen such hate, so long as my brother showeth 
them favour. The king would not forgive me if I defied 
them.” 

’■ Nav r. ox, Sir BIcedel, I will stand by thee, and give 
the-' silver and cold Tot meed, and, thereto, a beautiful 
woman, the widow of Nudung. that thou marts: have 
her to thy dear one. I will pve thee all, land and 
castle*, r.r.d thou ihalt live joyfully with her or, the 
march that was Nudung’s. In good sooth I will do 
what I promae.” 

When B! oriel heard the fee, and b-cmise she woman 
r’ea'vd him fur her fairness, he resolved to win her by 
battle. So came he to lose his life. 

He said to the queen, “Go back into the hall. Or 
any is ware thereof. I wall raise a great tumult. Hagen 
shall p’y for what he hath done. I vnil hung thee King 
Gi.iriw's tth.n bound." 

“Now arm ye. my rrwn,“ cited Blirdcl, “and let us 
fall on the foenw-n :n sheir lodging. King Etiel's wife 
girc-'h me no peace, and at her tr deling we must risk 
cur lives.” 

tiers the qe-wn had left Bkrdtl to 1 Jjl* ' r" 
the wxr.t in to table with King Ktr/d and his nv 

bad woven an mil r*wre sgair.'t th*- gi>e *s. ,t ' . ' 
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I will tell you now how they went into the hall. 
Crowned kings went before her; many high princes 
and knights of worship attended the queen. Etzel 
assigned to all the guests their places, the highest and 
the best in the hall. Christians and heathens had their 
different meats, whereof they ate to the full ; for so the 
wise king ordered it. The yeomen feasted in their 
own quarters, where sewers served them, that had been 
charged with the care of their food. But revel and 
merriment were soon turned to weeping. 

Kriemhild's old wrong lay buried in her heart, and 
when the strife could not be kindled otherwise, she 
bade them bring Etzcl’s son to table. Did ever any 
woman so fearful a thing for vengeance ? 

Four of Etzel’s men went straightway and brought 
in Ortlieb, the young king, to the princes’ table, where 
Hagen also sat. Through bis murderous bate the child 
perished. 

When Etzel saw his son, he spake kindly to his wife’s 
brethren, “See now, my friends, that is my only son, and 
your sister’s child. Some day he will serve you well. 
If he take after his kin, he will be a valiant man, rich 
and tight noble, stark and comely. If I live, I will give 
him the lordship of twelve countries. Fair service ye 
may yet have from young Ortlieb’s hand. Wherefore I 
pray ye, my dear friends, that, when ye ride back to the 
Rhine, ye take with you your sister’s son, and do well 
by the child. Rear him in honour till he be a man, and 
when he is full grown, if any harry your land, he will 
help you to avenge it." Kriemhild, the wife of Etzel, 
heard all that the king said. 

Hagen answered, “If he grow to be a man, he may 
well help these knights. But he hath a weakly look. 
Methinketh 1 shall seldom go to Ortlieb’s court.” 

The king eyed Hagen sternly, for bis word irked 
him. Albeit be answered not again, he was troubled, 
and heavy of his cheer. Hagen was no friend to 
rnemment 

, The king and his liegemen mis liked sore what Hagen 
had said of the child, and were wroth that they must 
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Loud cried Darikwart to the squires and yeomen. 
“ Ye see that we are undone. Fight for your lives, ye 
homeless ones, that ye may lie dead without shame.” 

They that had not swords seired the benches, and 
caught up the stools from the floor. The squires of 
Burgundy were not slow to answer them. With these 
they dinted many a helmet. 

Tire homeless youths made grim defence. They drove 
the armed men from the house. Yet five hundred and 
more lay therein dead. They were red and wet with 
blood. 

This heavy news reached Etzel's knights. Grim was 
their grief that Bltsdei and his men were slain by the 
brother of Hagen, and the squires. Or Etzel knew any- 
thing of the matter, two thousand Huns or more did on 
their armour and hasted thither, for so it must needs be, 
and left not on-: alive. These false knights brought a 
mighty host Indore the house. The strangers de- 
fended them well ; but v. hat availed their prowess? They 
had all to die. Or long the fray waxed grimmer yet. 

Now shall ye list to marvels and wondrous deeds. Nine 
thousand squires lay dead, and twelve of Dank wart's men. 
He siev'd alone among his foes. The noise was hushed, 
the din had cased. Dankwart looked over his shoulder 
and cried, " Wr,« b me for the friends I have lost! 
.Among my foem-.m I stand alone.” 

Swords enow fell upon his body. Many a hero's wife 
was yet to weep for it. He rawed his buckler, and 
lowered the thong, and netted many a hauberk with 
blood. 

‘•Wo-; is m« for tins wrong!” cried Aldmn's child. 
*• Stand back, ye knights of Hungary, ant] let me to the 
air. that it cool a battle-weary man." Then lie beiran, 
in their despite, to h-.-w his way to the door. 

When be sprang from die hou*e, bow many a sword 
rang on hh htlrr.e: 1 They that had no; seen the 
wonders of his hand frti upon him there. 

‘-Would to few!,” rati Dankwart, ”1 had a mes- 
s-rgsr to tea my brother Hagen m what peri! J stand! 
He would help :»:• het.ce, or die by me.” 
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Put the Hunnish knights answered, “Thou, thyself, 
shall be the messenger, when we cany thee in dead to 
thy brother. So shall Gunther’s roan first hear of his 
loss. To Etrel thou hast done grievous hurt." 

He said, ** Keep your threats, and stand back, or ] 
will wet the harness of some of you. I will bear the 
news myself to the court, and bewail my great wrong to 
my masters. 1 ' 

He did EtseVs men such scathe, that they durst not 
draw against him. Then they shot so many darts into 
his shield that he must drop it for heaviness- 
They thought to vanquish him without his shield. 
Hal what deep wounds he made in their helmets' 
Many a bold roan staggered before him. Great honour 
and praise were Dankwart's. From both side* they 
sprang at him. I ween they were too hasty. He fought 
his way through hu (ormcn like a wild boar in the 
forest through the hounds— bolder he could not have 
been. His path was ever wet anew with hot blood. 
When did single knight withstand foe men better?,. 
Proudly Hagens brother went to court. _ c,. 

The sewers and the cup-bearers heard thr^clash' . 
swords. Many dropped the drink and the i 
carried. On the stairs he found stark cnemiot^ mmstre l 
“How now, ye sewers ? ” cried rhe wear Jt ^ 
“see to the guests, and bear in the good meat j QVU 
lords, and let me take my message to my roasti^ kim^s 
They that had die hardihood, and sprang ^ e{ 
him from the stairs, he smote so fiercely with 1 „ ' 
that they fell back for fear. With his sirens: 



